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FOREWORD 


MESSAGE FROM THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Since the celebration of Canada’s Centennial in 1967, all of us have become 
increasingly concerned about the preservation of our history; because that historic 
event reminded us that our historic past should be valued and treasured both 
for ourselves and for future generations. 

The editors and writers of Wentworth Bygones are to be congratulated again 
on their personal dedication to recording the historic past of Hamilton- 
Wentworth and their continued success is a measure of the inestimable value 
of their work. 


(Mrs.) Anne H. Jones 


GREETINGS FROM THE MAYOR OF HAMILTON 


I am pleased to endorse this volume of historical papers, published in the 
year of the Bicentennial of the of the Province of Ontario. The City of Hamilton 
has traditionally played an important role in the development of this fine Pro- 
vince, and the stories in this book help to illustrate that contribution. 

The range of topics is broad and describes Hamilton’s heritage from fron- 
tier days, through the 19th Century, and into the early days of this Century. 


Robert M. Morrow 


HAMILTON , 
HOMECOMING ¢1 


Homecoming ’84 is Hamilton’s celebration of Ontario’s Bicentennial. 


II 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON WINGFIELD 
1898-1983 


When the Society was formed in 1944 a strong leader- 
ship was essential. Dr. Alexander Wingfield was chosen from 
the 12 founders as president. 


Born in Hamilton, he graduated as a chemical engineer 
and psychologist. After teaching High School in Hamilton 
he became the Board of Education’s first psychologist. 


Between wars, Dr. Wingfield taught night classes for the Workers Educa- 
tion Association. 


In 1946, Hamilton reached its 100th birthday as a city. Among the 11 citizens 


chosen to arrange the celebration, Dr. Wingfield became editor of the centen- 
nial history. 


For Alex Wingfield life was the playing field where you learned most from 
an interest in people. At his funeral, the minister spoke, of his long service as 
a Presbyterian elder, who fashioned his life around Jesus’ words: “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love for one another.” 


The 40 yr-old Society salutes the part played by its first president. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Is is a distinct pleasure for me to endorse volume 14 of Wentworth Bygones. 
The newest volume contains a wide range of topics and is indicative of the broad 
interests of our membership. On behalf of the members, I would like to thank 
the authors who shared their research with us, and in the process added to 
the rich heritage of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


Stewart R. Leslie 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Once again, we are thankful for grants from the Regional Municipality and 
Wintario. A word of gratitude is also expressed to Charles Carter, whose presence 
on the Committee was missed after service since 1969. His place was filled by 


Murray W. Aikman. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Murray W. Aikman 

Mary H. Farmer 

Stewart R. Leslie 

Gordon Powell 
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.. YEARS AGO 


by Anthony Adamson 


(Professor Adamson was Hamilton’s General Consultant 


the 1967 Restoration of Dundurn Castle) 


Two hundred years ago Richard Beasley, U.E., established himself at a wharf 
on Hamilton Bay below Burlington Heights. One hundred and eighty years ago 
he began a sizeable brick house with frame kitchen, and he also planted orchards 
and built a barn on the heights above his wharf. One hundred and seventy-one 
years ago the Americans invaded, and Beasley’s house was fortified as part of 
a defensive line across Burlington Heights. This line was not tested but the house 
was never the same again, and it and the property were acquired by Allan Napier 


MacNab, U.E. 


Allan MacNab, a man of many parts, the son of an impoverished loyalist 
in York, began his great house “Dundurn” one hundred and fifty years ago. His 
architect was Robert Wetherell, an English immigrant to Hamilton. The house 
he designed was built over and around the one storey house of Richard Beasley 
in a style of architecture not seen before in North America. Instead of the staid 
Georgian style of the major brick houses of York and elsewhere in the Canadas, 
with cornices and pediments and classical detail in ordered simplicity, Wetherell 
and MacNab built a romantic mansion of brick, but its walls were panelled and 
stuccoed, and instead of a cornice there were brackets and a balustrade at the 
eaves. It also had on the bay front, something unheard of before for a house, 
two square towers. 


Dundurn was MacNab’s pride and joy. His career as a militia soldier saved 
Toronto in the Rebellion of 1837 and earned him a knighthood. His career as 
the almost perpetual member for Hamilton earned him the prime ministership 
of the United Province of Canada, and a baronetcy. His career as lawyer, land 
developer and railway promoter nearly always kept him solvent - sufficiently 
solvent to aggrandize his house on two occasions. A hundred and forty years 
ago he finally finished the interior of his house, and a hundred and thirty years 
ago he added the portico on the landward side. He died in 1862. 


His son was killed in an accident, his daughters were married and living 
in other continents so his house was acquired by Donald MaclInnes, president 
of the Bank of Hamilton, and he added a bowling alley and new stables. Eighty- 
four years ago it was acquired by the City and in it all the collections made 
by the citizens of Hamilton were on show during the summers for sixty odd 
years. In 1967, the centennary of the Dominion of Canada, Dundurn was opened 
as a restored house - Hamilton’s Centennial project. 


It was, and perhaps still is, the most comprehensively restored domestic 
building in North America. It is the earliest example of the Italianate style on 
this continent, a style which later became for a few years the most popular style 
for domestic buildings. On its 150th birthday, the genius of Wetherell and Mac- 
Nab can well be brought to play a part in celebrating the achievements of 


Hamilton and the Head of the Lake. 
by 


ABORIGINAL OCCUPATIONS OF A FARM 
IN BINBROOK TOWNSHIP 


by Stewart R. Leslie 
(An Address to the Society on February 13, 1981) 


To interpret the sequence of human dramas that have occurred at the head 
of Lake Ontario in the last several thousand years, it is appropriate to focus 
your attention on one relatively small part of this region — the Powell Farm 
in Binbrook Township, Wentworth County, and using the cultural remains 
found there, to describe the visitors to and occupants of Lot 28, Concession VII. 


Since the land was formed behind the slowly retreating ice of the last great 
Ice Age, known as the Wisconsin Glaciation, the spot has been visited many 
times by small groups of native people. For perhaps sixty-five thousand years, 
it was covered with a massive ice shield up to two miles thick. Constantly in 
motion, it levelled vegetation, pushing earth and rocks ahead of it, and absorb- 
ing them like a combination bull-dozer and mix-master. 


The mixed load of debris lumbered ahead, and scoured the land to the 
bedrock. Evidence of the direction of the ice is indicated in places where the 
bedrock shows the grinding action of large boulders being scraped across it, under 
the pressure and weight of the ice above. These are known as striations and 
flutings. Drumlins are another indicator; they are smooth, oval hills aligned in 
the direction in which the glacier was last moving. Excellent examples are found 
around nearby Caledonia and Westover. 


In periods when the climate warmed, the glacier melted and retreated, leav- 
ing behind a mixture of sand, silt, and clay, known as glacial till. When the 
climate cooled, the glacier advanced and scraped the previously deposited glacial 
till into long, low relief hills, called moraines. In the Binbrook area there are 
three moraines which establish the drainage patterns. They run parallel to the 
Niagara Escarpment, rather like three long fingers, and are known as the Vine- 
mount, Niagara, and Fort Erie Moraines. The land between them is drained 
by Stoney Creek, Twenty Mile Creek, the Chippewa Creek-Welland River 
System, and the Grand River. The Powell farm lies north of, and drains into, 


the Welland River. 


The surface soil in this area is clay, known to geologists as the Haldimand 
Clay Plain, and was once the bottom of a former glacial-melt lake, known as 
Lake Warren. As the glacier retreated farther north Lake Warren drained, and 
vegetation began to cover the newly exposed surface. At first, it consisted of 
mosses, lichens, and low growing shrubs. The first trees were probably cotton- 
woods, then black spruce, and as the climate warmed, pine, oak, and maple. 
The forests which the fur traders and pioneers first glimpsed had been like that 
for several thousand years. 


The first animals to arrive after the glacier retreated were probably brows- 
ing species like barren ground cariboo, much as you see in the tundra of the 
North-West Territories today; moose and mastodon were around also. Man cer- 
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tainly followed, but in our test area there is, as yet, no evidence of the earliest 
man. 


The environment changed very slowly from tundra to tiaga, which is semi- 
open parkland; and later in time to dense spruce forest. As the ice retreated 
farther and farther in the direction from which it had come (north-central 
Quebec), its effect on the climate lessened. The removal of the weight of the 
ice resulted in a gradual rebounding of the earth’s surface, called “isostatic re- 
bound,” which is still going on today. As the land rose drainage patterns changed, 
and new plants migrated into the area as conditions for their survival improv- 
ed. Different animals followed the plants; and man, as always, followed them, 
living off both. 


When spruce bogs gave way to forest and meadow, the human history of 
the Powell Farm began. Tools and weapons of these ancient peoples have been 
found in three separate locations, all on higher ground overlooking small creeks. 
It is known from other dated sites that these projectile-points were used bet- 


ween 8000 B.C. and 5000 B.C. 


There are three different styles of projectile points: all apparently spear or 
dart tips that were probably used for similar purposes, although on different 
animals. They were attached to short thrusting spears, which were hand-held 
or thrown quite close to the prey. As yet none of these points have been found 
embeaded in their fossilized bones, which might tell us whether one style was 
preferred over another for a particular species of animal, or to give clues as to 
why they were favoured. 


The projectile points of this time-period, known as the Early Archaic, are 
referred to as Nettling. HiLo, and LeCroy, after the sites where they were first 
found. Their makers were primarily hunters, who collected wild berries, roots, 
and plants to add to their diet. 


The time of the point manufacture and their use coincides with the begin- 
nings in Southwestern Asia of effective food production and animal domestica- 
tion (farming and sedendary life). Most of the rest of the world including Europe, 
which was in the Maglemosian stage of development, still lived in caves. 


When looking at the few spear points from this time-period, found on the 
land many thousands of years later, they often seem like very meagre evidence 
on which to reconstruct a life-style, or indeed, a whole culture. These few ar- 
tifacts represent only a tiny percentage of the material goods of these people. 
Much of what they made was perishable: whether it was the shaft of a spear; 
a gouge for working wood; scrapers for removing the fat from animal skins for 
clothing; knives to peel the bark from trees for making baskets to hold wild ber- 
ries; axes to fell saplings for shelter; or a ladle made from the shoulder-blade 
of a deer. 


Much speculation is based on the same materials being discovered on the 
camp-site of similar cultures, found in other parts of the continent where they 
have been preserved by permafrost, or by special soil and temperature condi- 
tions. When the French explorers and priests encountered the native peoples, 
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and recorded their habits and life-styles, many of these primitive tools were still 
being used for the same purposes. The French records were the beginning of 
written history in this part of the world, and indicate that the same or similar 


tools had been in use for a very long time — before they were replaced by Euro- 
pean goods. 


The next group of artifacts represents a period known as the Middle Ar- 
chaic. These people were hunters and gatherers, who fished and hunted small 
game. The Middle Archaic generally has a time span of from 5000 B.C. to 2000 
B.C. It must be noted that there is a great deal of overlapping in the time periods 
given, as a particular point-style might persist in some areas long after it was 
discontinued in others. The Brewerton points are a good example of a persisting 
style, and judging from the large numbers found in local collections it was a 
very popular style. 


For many years collectors had been finding this small, broad, notched point. 
However, it was not until the late 1930’s and early 1940’s — when William A. 
Ritchie, State Archaeologist at the New York State Museum, excavated the 
beautifully stratified Brewerton site in Upper New York State — that they realized 
how old these points were. They had wide distribution in Ontario, and are 
generally dated 3000 B.C. This is equivalent in time to the beginnings of the 
old Kingdom in Egypt, with the earliest versions of the plough and the calen- 
dar; and the Sumerians in Mesopotamia with their “picture writing” called 
cuneiform. This predates Egyptian hieroglyphics, and as Professor Robert J. Braid- 
wood says in his book ‘‘Pre-historic Men”, p. 150: “... writing, however early, 
means history and no longer prehistory...” So these little pieces of chert (flint) 
have carried us back in time to the dawn of civilization. 


About 2000 B.C. there was a rapid decline in the spruce forests, probably 
due to a climatic shift to warm, dry weather. This is known as a hipsothermal, 
and the reasons for it are not known. The woodlands changed to a deciduous 
mixture which attracted different animals, who used it for shelter and food. Man 
was forced to change his hunting techniques and the style of his weapons. This 
is reflected in the widely contrasting shapes of the narrow, roundish, elongated 
Lamoka point, and the large, flat, broad-shouldered Genesee point. They were 
obviously made for different purposes. 


The Genesee is a favourite point probably because of its size, and is found 
in many local collections. Is is shaped like a Christmas tree, and this also adds 
to its popularity. It was named after a site in Genesee, New York. Some ar- 
chaeologists say that after 6500 years of popularity this style was going out of 
favour about 1500 B.C. When you consider this date, one must remember that 
Abraham had just left Ur of the Chaldees; Stonehenge was in its final stages: 
and neither Moses (1235 B.C.) nor King Tut (1350 B.C.) would appear on the 
scene for one hundred years or so. The time depth can be intimidating; so let 
us move up a thousand years or so, where we can be a little more comfortable. 


The late Archaic slowly gave way to a new life style, imported from the 
south. This period, beginning about 600 B.C., is referred to as the Woodland. 
The beginnings of horticulture, formal rites, and groups larger than nuclear 
families had been evident further south for some time, and some of this influence 
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was felt among the people in our study area. There are several Meadowood and 
Adena points in the Powell collection, which reflect the period in the continu- 
ing development of the people in this area. 


Associated culturally with these points are the earliest pottery, and the use 
of tobacco for ceremonial reasons, with the tobacco indicating a heightened em- 
phasis on religious rites, it also indicates that instead of spending all their time 
in a quest for food, some of the people had time to devote to other things. The 
beautiful banded slate gorget in the Powell collection is a good example of a 
decorative rather than functional or practical item. Evidence of pottery and pipes 
on this site is lacking, however. 


About this time in the Old World, Jerusalem and Nineveh had fallen to 
~ Nebuchadnezzar II, Crown Prince of Babylon. Babylonia was at the height of 
its splendour when Nebuchadnezzar built his famous “Hanging Gardens”, classed 
by Herodotus as one of the Seven Wonders of the World. From 600 B.C., until 
well after the time of Christ, there is no evidence of human occupation on the 
Powell Farm. 


The next period is known as the Late Woodland. It is represented by 
equilaterally-shaped Levanna points from the early part of the period, perhaps 
A.D. 500 to 700; although this point style persisted until about A.D., 1350, 
and has been found with other types on a single site, just as it appears to have 
done on the Powell farm. All were found in one area. The date for the finely- 
made, side-notched Middleport points is about A.D. 1400; the narrow triangular 
Madison points range from A.D. 1300 to 1700; and although they have been 
found on sites as early A.D. 500, there is a lack of agreement on this date. Finally, 
the small, serrated, triangular points, so typical of late Neutral sites in this district 
have been dated circa A.D. 1580 to 1640, the crucial “contact period” when 
French explorers, priests, and coureurs de bois were beginning to penetrate in- 
to this area. To date, no European trade items such as glass beads, iron axes, 
or scraps of copper kettles have been found on the Powell Farm, which would 
seem to date the last aboriginal campsites prior to 1580. 


While these Late Woodland points were being made and used in Binbrook, 
landmark events were occurring in other parts of the world. By A.D. 500 Egypt, 
one of the greatest, and certainly the longest lasting civilizations the world has 
ever seen, was almost dead. The fall of the Roman Empire occurred about the 
same time, and ushered in a period known in Europe as the “Dark Ages.” In 
a way, the same name could be applied to Binbrook. With warfare between com- 
peting tribes now common, fortified villages became necessary. 


The first farming villages or communities a few hundred years earlier had 
no need of palisades, but society was evolving locally just as it had done earlier 
in other parts of the world. 


The intertribal warfare among the Iroquois intensified as they became more 
deeply involved in the fur trade. The virtual extinction of beaver in New York 
State (the homeland of the Iroquois Confederacy, or Ho-de-na-sa-ne) forced them 
to expand into the lands of their neighbours. It was also an attempt to maintain 
their role as middlemen, in the fur trade between the tribes to the west and 
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the French at Hochelaga. The subsequent annihilation and dispersion of the 
Ontario Irquois in 1650 is reflected on the Powell Farm by a complete lack of 
artifacts from this time, until European items begin to appear. 


Robert Kerr, was the first recorded owner of Lot 28, Binbrook Township. 
He registered this lot, and five other 188-acre lots adjacent to #28, on November 
25, 1802. The earliest pioneer artifact in Mr. Powell’s collection is a bevelled 
fragment of a school slate, which probably was used in the mid-1800’s. A log 
schoolhouse stood across the road from the present Powell house, but it disap- 


peared before 1900. 


The early pioneers changed the face of the land dramatically. First, the timber 
was sold off; the stumps and rocks were cleared; then the ground was broken 
by the plough. Homes, barns, churches and schools were built, and communities 
grew around stores and mills, often at crossroads such as Binbrook. Steam and 
gasoline engines replaced the horse, first on the farm and later, on the roads. 
Increased commerce forced the township to improve the roads and they are still 
at it. Despite the pace of modern progress, many still endeavour to know more 
about the early European pioneers, and beyond that the first people who 
populated this area. 


Typical projectile points from the Powell Farm 


Top left: Nettling; Hi Lo; Le Croy, 8000 to 5000 B.C. 

Top right: Brewerton, Lamoka; Genesee, 3500 to 600 B.C. 

Lower left: Meadowood, Adena, 600 B.C. to A.D. 500 

Lower right: Levanna; Middleport; Madison; Neutral Serrated, after A.D. 500 


FRONTIER LIVING 


by Betty Lampman, U.E. 


(An Address to the Society on January 14, 1983) 


There is a decided difference between ‘Frontier Living’ and ‘Pioneer Liv- 
ing.’ One thinks of pioneer life as portrayed today by the villages of Black Creek, 
Upper Canada Village, and many others. At best, life was hard in pioneer times, 
but compared with life along the Canadian frontier it was relatively easy. The 
time span of the Frontier and Pioneer periods has been inadequately covered 
in local histories, and it is important to get a view of the earliest hardships. 


Frontier living meant living almost entirely off the untamed land, and hav- 
ing to cope with all the surprises that it could spring on those trying to tame 
and cultivate the wilderness. Knowledge of the laws of nature as interpreted 
by the native peoples was essential, plus a tough constitution and the will to 
survive. 


This was especially true along the Niagara frontier, which included most 
of the Peninsula and the area around Lake Erie. It came into British possession 
in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris. The stone fort at Niagara, built by the French, 
stood guard over both the entrance to the Niagara River and the portage 
necessitated by the Falls. This portage on the present American side, known 
as “Crawl on all Fours”, was a particularly brutal one. Porters carrying loads 
of 60 lb. crawled up the escarpment to batteaux waiting further up the river, 
for transportation to Lake Erie, Fort Detroit, and on through the Great Lakes 
system. 


Fort Schlosser, part-way along the route, received a full share of Indian raids, 
lawlessness, and violence. Porters made good targets for marauders waiting at 
the “Crawl”, and, heavily laden, they were picked off like flies. In 1764 an enter- 
prising young Scottish engineer built a railway, or plateway, (on the American 
side of the Niagara River) so that goods could be safely raised and lowered in 
little trucks which counter balanced each other, thus releasing the porters for 
guard duty. 


Supplies had to come a long way: from the eastern seaboard across New York 
State via the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, and the loss of the American col- 
onies meant a more hazardous route via the St. Lawrence River. 


In 1760, Sir Frederick Haldimand was appointed Governor of Quebec; in 
1773 he was transferred to New York; and in 1775 he came to Niagara. General 
Haldimand has never been appreciated for his outstanding part in the settle- 
ment of Canada, and few are aware of the great debt owed him. 


He was most concerned with the growing of food at all the forts under his 
command. After New York fell into rebel hands he saw the outside supplies 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain, and knowing only too well the 
results of a scorched earth policy, followed by both sides of the conflict, he drew 
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up plans in 1779 for home-grown food at Niagara. The idea was referred to in 


official papers as “The Niagara Plan of the Edible Annex,” and he wrote to Lon- 
don for permission to start farming. 


Haldimand obtained approval for his “Fort Gardens” in July 1780. Similar 
instructions were sent to Fort Detroit, and the gardens there became the foun- 
dations of the present-day market gardening in the Essex area. 


After consultation with Colonel John Butler, some of the Rangers from the 
battle front were moved across the river: into barracks, and from there started 
to carve farms out of the surrounding forest. Butler agreed that the Rangers 
would work the land ‘until they could return home.’ As the tide of war turned 
against the British it became obvious that the Rangers would not be going home. 
Some of their families were taken hostages, others managed to escape by join- 


ing army units, or serving as cooks and nurses. Still others fled carrying their 
children in their arms. 


On arrival at Fort Niagara if they were fortunate to find their husband or 
father, the re-united family set up housekeeping as best it could. Their first house 
was a lean-to, often built against the interior walls of a fort, to shelter families 
during Indian raids or enemy forays. Sometimes they lived in small holes, either 
backed against a hill or dug out in the ground, with a dirt-packed floor, and 
logs laid across the top for a roof. It was caulked with turf or mud, had no in- 
side fireplace, and only a blanket across the open front for a door. All cooking 
was done on an open fire outside. 


Next, a one-roomed log cabin was built and a barn added as domestic animals 
became available. Finally, a frame, log, brick, or rubble-stone house was built 
when the family grew, and the land was cleared. 


In 1779 James Durham, Peter Lampman, and George Ball had cleared land, 
but had to wait until after the Peace in 1783 before they could return to the 
former colonies and bring their families. In August 1783 John Butler reported 
to the Governor that his son had cleared 236 acres of river bank and planted 
seed, in what would become the Township of Stamford. The expected crop was 
206 bushels of wheat, 46 bushels of oats, 925 bushels of corn, 632 bushels of 
potatoes, plus seasonal produce. They had livestock: 49 horses, 42 cows, 30 sheep 
and 103 hogs. 


Before the first crops became available, many settlers lived entirely off the 
land. Deer were hunted for meat as well as providing leather for clothing and 
moccasins. Rabbits, bears, squirrels and porcupines were abundant, as well as 
wild duck, geese, turkeys, and passenger pigeons. The weeds provided berries, 
nuts, dandelions, ferns, wild grapes, mushrooms and many kinds of edible barks 
and roots. The rivers and lakes abounded with fish, and wild rice grew in the 
marshes. A brave soul could obtain wild honey, and many learned how to tap 
the maple trees and prepare the sap for syrup. The new arrivals had also picked 
up knowledge of the medicinal properties of wild flowers, trees and roots, and 
those used in the treatment of coughs, stomach ache, abrasions, and colds. 


There was some access to army supplies from Fort Niagara itself, and as the 
stream of refugees increased in 1782 and 1783 rations were issued to provide relief. 
Unattached wives and families were fed and clothed, and then sent by ship and 
batteaux to join others who had travelled by sea from New York City. These 
were placed in temporary camps at Sorel and other places in Quebec. A Memorial 
from some of those waiting at Sorel reveals how wretched and pitiful was their 
condition. They applied directly to the Governor, stating simply what they con- 
sidered their due. 


In January, 1784, the British Government started to issue rations of clothing 
and seeds, but many got only a part ration. Governor Haldimand issued a three- 
year ration of food, supplied to all, until sufficient could be grown on cleared land. 
The years 1787 and 1788 were disastrous. Harvests were meagre, famine prevailed, 
and the situation became desperate. It was not until 1788 that the spectre of 
starvation was finally removed and life could begin in earnest again. Old family 
papers and receipts give a grim picture of those lean years. 


In 1786 Peter Lampman purchased from Queenston Landing powder, Russia 
sheeting, coating and Indian spears; and in 1788 he bought a grindstone as there 
were no grist or saw mills until 1791. He was able to pay for these necessities 
by “1 catt skin and 14 chickens” in 1786, and in 1788 he listed 11% bushels 


of wheat to spare. 


Land in the Niagara area was covered with mature trees. Around the edges 
of the lakes lay swamps and marshes, and clearing the land became an under- 
taking. Crops were planted around tree stumps, and years later, when the set- 
tler owned horses and equipment, the stumps were removed. Wolves, bears, wild 
cats and snakes hampered attempts to raise domestic animals; sheep were an 
easy prey, and with poor pasture and a lack of fencing they became impossible 
to raise. Cows and horses were valuable in many ways, and long-suffering oxen 
served as beasts of burden. Pigs gave no problem: they could forage for themselves 
in the forest, were more than a match for the wild animals, and every part of 
the pig was good for food. Sometimes pigs became ferocious, and a farmer had 
to go looking for his pig with a gun. 


Flax was an important crop, and was planted as soon as possible. As wool 
was scarce flax was grown for linen; oil from the seeds lit the settlers’ lamps, 
and the mash was made into cakes for the cattle. 


When Sir Frederick Haldimand retired in 1786, Lord Dorchester was ap- 
pointed Governor of British North America. In 1791, that territory was divid- 
ed into Upper and Lower Canada; John Graves Simcoe became the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada. Simcoe was afraid that the new nation 
to the south would attack Canada. He set about enticing new settlement from 
the States, coaxing the discontented to leave and bring their skills to Upper 
Canada, where former army men, good farmers, tradesmen and artisans were 
all needed. Large numbers of Mennonites, dismayed that their old rights of 
freedom were in jeopardy, sold their prosperous farms in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, bringing their animals and goods to Upper Canada in Conestoga 
wagons. This helped to push the frontier back still further. 


In 1793 Simcoe planned the construction of the Governor’s Road, a military 
road running west from Dundas to Detroit and east to York and Kingston. The 
first cut was made at the King’s Landing (Dundas) in 1793. As there was still 


fear of attack from the south, the road was built away from the lakes and along 
the rivers. 


As commitments in Europe during the war against France grew larger, Bri- 
tain gradually reduced her military support in North America, and local farmers 
formed a militia of sorts. While the Six Nations Indians still showed loyalty to 
the Crown, most of their energies were needed on the land. 


Meanwhile, the new Canadians still retained close ties with their friends, 
relatives, and old neighbours in the United States. They relied on the Yankee 
pedlar for household essentials such as cotton yard goods, pots and pans, needles 
and thread; he also brought them letters and news of those they had left behind. 
Itinerant tinkers, shoemakers, silversmiths and pewterers were all welcome, and 
goods were no longer purchased at the military stores. 


Messr. Racey and McCormick tended the general store at Niagara, and by 
1807 Peter Lampman was buying from them cloth (“Callicoe”), needles and 
thread, skeins of silk binding, along with hinges and screws. He enjoyed the 
luxury of being able to buy half-a dozen teaspoons. 


By 1800 small settlements were springing up along the shores of Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie, thus maintaining the fur trade from the north and the west. 
In 1803 Lord Selkirk arrived in Prince Edward Island from his native Scotland, 
to establish a colony of displaced crofters. His travels took him next to Boston, 
accompanied by two prize rams. On his way across New York State he picked 
up a flock of ewes, and wintered his animals at the village of York on the flats 
of the Grand River. From thence he proceeded to Newark. 


What a change has taken place in Ontario since frontier living. 


TNR : 
a Nae : 
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THE STORY OF 
THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS 


by John A. Aikman, U.E. 
(An Address to the Society of April 15, 1983) 


The years 1983 and 1984 mark the Bicentennial of the arrival of the United 


Empire Loyalists in Canada. 


The year 1783 saw the end of an eight-year war - a war marked by bitterness, 
hate, break-up of families, separation, and alienation of former friends and 
neighbours. In that year, and the previous and succeeding few years, almost 
50,000 residents of Britain’s thirteen American colonies left their homes, 
businesses, farms, professions, and nearly all they possessed. They fled from an 
unfriendly country to put down new roots in a wilderness, much of which had 
never known the presence of a white settler, all because of their oath of allegiance 
to the British Crown. 


Of these 50,000 refugees, almost 40,000 sought new homes in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and a few in Prince Edward Island. Of the 10,000 others, about 
9,000 journeyed to Upper Canada via the Richelieu River and Quebec, where, 
during the winter of 1783-84, they camped at Sorel on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence River. In the spring they began the long arduous journey by land and 
flat-bottomed boats, up the great river to where new lands awaited them on 
the shores of the river and Lake Ontario, as far west as Cataraqui (Kingston). 
To repay them for their loyalty, the British Government gave them new lands, 
often not yet surveyed, where they were to carve out homes from the wilderness. 


The remainder, almost 1,000, arrived at Fort Niagara on the east side of 
the Niagara River, across from the present Niagara-on-the-Lake. This former 
French fort had been captured by the British during the Seven Years’ War, and 
it remained British until long after the Revolutionary War. Here the refugees 
were given food and shelter. They had travelled on foot through the wilderness 
from as far away as Pennsylvania and New York, through dense woods, along 
narrow trails, suffering many hardships. One family brought to the Head of the 
Lake a prized grandfather clock, hung in two sections on the back of a horse. 
Another family brought a baby boy in an iron cooking pot, slung under the 
belly of a horse by day. At night the pot was used to prepare the family meal 
on the trail. Most Loyalists were able to bring very little. 


Reaching the shore of Lake Ontario at Oswego, N.Y., some families were 
ferried to Niagara. Others pushed through the woods, guided by Loyalist Rangers 
to the Fort, where they remained a year or more before they could move into 
the Niagara Peninsula. During this time British soldiers fed and housed them. 
Official records for 1786 list 946 people at the Fort and another 147 at Fort 


Erie. Six other families crossed into Canada at Detroit. 


Much is heard today about the thousands of refugees from the Third World 
flooding into the Western World. We forget that the first great refugee move- 
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ment into Canada took place two hundred years ago, and involved the beginn- 
ing of our own Province. The forefathers of those we call United Empire Loyalists 
came to America from a variety of national backgrounds during the 150 years 
before 1775, some as refugees and some as colonists. 


The Loyalists were: — 


1. People who had lived in the Thirteen British colonies in America 
before 1775. 


2. Those who had remained loyal to the British Crown during the 


Revolutionary War, and had demonstrated that loyalty in some 
way. 


3. Those who had left the rebelling colonies at the end of the war and 
found new homes under the British Crown, (usually Canada). 


Their national backgrounds were: 


1. First were the Dutch, who had settled in New York State along the 
Hudson River as far north as Albany, and who surrendered their 
colony to Britain in 1664. Some of their descendants remained loyal 
to Britain when war came in 1775. One such family was the 
Ryersons. 


2. Next came the Pilgrim Fathers, so long acclaimed as the founders of 
America. Some Loyalists proudly claim that their ancestors came 
from England as religious refugees in 1620 on the ‘Mayflower’. 


3. About 1628 the Puritans arrived in America, and settled on the site 
of Boston, Mass. They founded the Congregational Church there. 
Strict and narrow in their beliefs, they were guilty of the same 
persecutions which drove them out of England. Other religious 
denominations settling in Massachusetts and persecuted by the 
Puritans were the Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers, Jesuits, and, in 
1695, the Methodists. At the restoration of Charles II to the throne 
of England he was acclaimed by all the British colonies excepting 
Massachusetts. England had continual trouble with them, nor could 
these colonists get along with the native Indians. One historian has 
said “The Puritans nobly fled to a land where they could not only 
enjoy their own religion but could prevent everybody else from en- 
joying his.” 


4. Other refugees in the Colonies were the French Huguenots. These 
Protestants had lived in France, a Roman Catholic country, where 
they had become powerful in the 16th and 17th Centuries. In 1685, 
when, King Louis XIV repealed the Edict of Nantes which had for 
years guaranteed the Huguenots freedom of worship, thousands fled 
to England, Holland, Germany and Spain. Later, many came to the 
British-American colonies. They were basically spinners and 
weavers. 


If 


5. The German Palatines. Along the banks of the River Rhine is an 
area of about 50,000 sq. miles, known since the Middle Ages as the 
Palatinate; the cities of Heidelberg, Worms, Spires, and Strassburg 
were included in this area. Once prosperous, these lands were 
repeatedly despoiled as wars swept over Europe. In 1706 some 52 
Palatines under Joseph Kochertal fled to England, petitioning to be 
sent to America. In 1709 thousands of poor Palatines came down 
the Rhine to Rotterdam and were taken across to London, Queen 
Anne giving them shelter in a huge refugee camp at Blackheath. By 
the autumn, 15,000 altogether had fled to England. 

A plan was devised by Robert Hunter the Governor of New 
York to take several thousands of them to the Colony. About 3,200 
came out in 1710 to two camps along the Hudson. They were to 
work producing tar for the British navy from the pine trees in the 
area. The plan did not work and for several years the British were 
forced to support them with food etc. In all Britain paid out 500,000 
pounds to help these refugees. Eventually a large number found 
their way into Pennsylvania where they became prosperous settlers. 
The Indians along the Mohawk River of New York, offered free 
land to many others, and eventually many Palatines located in 
farms there. Settled at last peacefully in their new homes they work- 
ed hard to build farms. 

Then in 1756 came the Seven Years’ War between Britain and 
France. Sweeping down from Canada, French and Indian raiders 
burned every house and barn on the north side of the Mohawk. 
The war ended in 1759 with the capture of Quebec at the Battle of 
the Plains of Abraham, and the signing of the Peace of Paris in 
1763. The Revolutionary War broke out in 1775. Most of the 
Palatines, grandchildren of the first refugees from the Rhineland, re- 
mained loyal to Britain during the War and after. 

Many left their despoiled valley and came to Canada as Loyalists, 
settling along the St. Lawrence River in Stormont and Dundas 
Counties, and also in large numbers in the Niagara Peninsula. 
Names such as Lampman, Lottridge, Loucks, Dochstader, Hummel, 
Nelles, and Windecker all represent these Palatines. 

Most of those who had gone to Pennsylvania remained neutral 
or sided with the rebels in the War. But, after the war was over, a 
number of them, for various reasons, migrated to Canada in 
covered wagons and are known as “Late Loyalists.” 


6. Yet another group who became Loyalists were the Scottish Settlers. 
These had been brought out by Sir William Johnson in the early 
1770's, to settle on his lands along the Mohawk River. When they 
arrived in Canada they were given land in Glengarry County. 


7. During the Revolutionary War King George III of Great Britain call- 
ed upon his family connections in Germany for military assistance, 
and the Hessians responded as mercenary troops, serving England 
well. 

After the war some settled in Upper Canada, but they are not 
regarded as Loyalists since they had not lived in the colonies before 
the War, nor had they suffered loss of property during the War. 
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8. Another important group, the British soldiers, who had served in the 
colonies as garrison troops since the French-Indian wars, had owned 
houses there and came as Loyalists to Canada. Other British soldiers, 
sent out to the colonies during the war, stayed and settled in 
Canada, but are not counted as Loyalists. 


9. Thousands of British living in the colonies long before the war, 
chose to remain loyal. 


10. Finally, Britain’s Indian allies, the Six Nations supported her. British 
leaders like Sir William Johnson and his agents had treated the In- 
dians fairly, earning their respect. Chief Joseph Brant, the Mohawk 
leader, was a Loyalist. 

After the war, the Mohawks were given two areas: at Deseron- 
to, and along the Grand River. 

During the War they had operated from Niagara with Butler’s 
Rangers, raiding enemy strongholds. In retaliation the Rebels attack- 
ed and burned Indian farms, crops and houses, leaving them with 
nothing. 


These Loyalist refugees formed, along with the first French inhabitants of 
Quebec, the beginnings of Canada’s multicultural make-up. 


After the Seven Years’ War the British treasury was well-nigh empty. Dur- 
ing the War Britain had protected the colonies from attacks by the French; after 
the War there was still a need for protection. Britain, feeling that the colonies 
should help pay some of the cost, applied various forms of taxation which the 
colonies resisted. From 1763 relations with the Mother Country became more 
and more strained, and by 1775 skirmishes developed at Boston and elsewhere. 
Those colonists with cooler heads wanted the disputes settled by negotiation, 
but the more numerous hotheads were determined to separate from Great Bri- 
tain. On July 4, 1776, they issued the Declaration of Independence. 

From among three million colonists, one-third elected to remain loyal to 
the Crown. They were styled ‘Tories.’ Another one-third joined the rebellion, 
calling themselves ‘Patriots.’ The last third took no active part. Although the 
British soldiers and the Loyalists fought hard, they were poorly led, and finally 
surrendered at Yorktown. 


In the Niagara Peninsula, most interest lies with the Loyalist unit known 
as “Butler’s Rangers.” Formed in 1777 by Colonel John Butler, a landowner 
from the Mohawk Valley, this unit consisted of about 400 men organized into 
eight companies. Of these, two companies were formed from “people speaking 
the Indian language and acquainted with their customs and manner of making 
war.” They were paid four shillings a day. The other six companies were “to 
be composed of people well acquainted with the woods, in consideration of the 
‘fateague’ they are liable to undergo.” They were paid two shillings a day. All 
had to clothe and arm themselves at their own expense. To maintain these eight 
companies the British Government paid the cost of twenty companies of regular 
infantry. 


INS, 


The Rangers were a mobile, fast-striking group of fighters. They raided rebel 
encampments and homes; they worked with the Indians on war parties; they 
escorted families to the shelter of Fort Niagara. Their efforts succeeded in disrup- 
ting and delaying Rebel troop movements. 


During the War, Loyalists found in rebel country could expect savage treat- 
ment. If caught, they were tarred and feathered; imprisoned in irons; denied 
civil rights and had their property confiscated; and some were executed for 
treason. Among the latter were the Rev. Rolph Morden and the Rev. David 
Springer, whose widows and children found refuge at the Head of the Lake. 

In 1781 Butler arranged for some of his older Rangers to cross the Niagara 
River and settle as farmers on the west bank. They were instructed to raise food 
for the soldiers and refugees in the Fort. By 1782 there were sixteen families 
on these farms, with names well-known in the Niagara Peninsula today — Michael 
Showers, Peter Secord, John Depue, George Fields. They formed the first per- 
manent settlement of Loyalists in the Niagara Peninsula, arriving a year or more 
before the main influx of Loyalists on the St. Lawrence. 


Years later, the daughter of Michael Showers related what happened when 
she was twelve years old and the family lived in the Wyoming Valley: 


The rebels came.... We left the dinner cooking on the kitchen 


stove, the cattle and horses in the stable.... We had to travel by night 
and hide in the day. 


The following family story was told by Elizabeth Bowman Spohn, grand- 
daughter of Loyalist Jacob Bowman (taken from Ryerson’s “The Loyalist of 
America”): 


My grandfather joined the British army in the French war and at 
the conclusion of peace was awarded 1500 acres of land on the Sus- 
quehanna River where he made improvements until the revolun- 
tionary war broke out.... He was surprised at night while his wife 
was sick, by a party of Rebels,and with his eldest son, a lad of six- 
teen years, was taken prisoner; his house pillaged of every article 
except the bed on which his sick wife lay, and that they stripped 
of all but one blanket. Half an hour after my grandfather was mar- 
ched off, his youngest child was born. This was in November. There 
my grandmother was, with an infant babe and six children, at the 
commencement of winter, without any provisions and only one 
blanket in the house. Their cattle and grain were all taken away.... 
My father, Peter Bowman, the eldest son at home, was only eleven 
years old.... he had neither coat nor shoes; he had to cut and draw 
his firewood half a mile on a hand-sleigh to keep his sick mother 
from freezing; this he did barefooted. The whole family would have 
perished had it not been for some friendly Indians that brought them 
provisions. One gave my father a blanket, coat and a pair of moc- 
casins. A kind squaw doctored my grandmother. In the Spring she 
took the children to the Mohawk river where they planted corn and 
potatoes... The British forces at Niagara heard of their destitute situa- 
tion and sent a party with some Indians to bring them in. They 
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brought in five families: the Nelleses, Bowmans, Secords, Bucks, five 
women and thirty-one children, and only one pair of shoes among 
them all. My grandmother was exposed to cold and damp so much 
that she took rheumatism and never recovered. In the year 177/ 
my father (Peter) joined Butler’s Rangers. His brother, only nine years 
old, went as a fifer. 


Loyalist Settlement in the Niagara Peninsula 


All the Loyalists did not arrive in one large refugee movement, but trickled 
in to Fort Niagara during the War and during the first years after 1781. They 
thought that they would be returning to their farms, once the rebels were 


defeated. This hope died after the British defeat at Yorktown in 1781. 


The areas first settled were those closest to the Niagara River and by men 
of Butler’s Rangers. The most desirable lots were those closest to Lake Ontario 
and along the trails. Of the eight townships of the future Wentworth County, 
Barton and Saltfleet had the largest number of Loyalists. By 1800, of 16 settlers 
in Concessions 1-2-3, Barton, all but four were Loyalists, and the same was true 
in Saltfleet. In 1800, of 11 settlers in what is now the land between Dundurn 
Street and Sherman Avenue in Hamilton, 9 were Loyalist. When the sons and 
daughters of Loyalists came of age and married, each was entitled to 200 acres 
of land. Since the closest lots were already occupied, they were often forced to 
settle in townships far from their parents. There were many inter-marriages bet- 
ween Loyalist families. 


It is hard to realize today that all the land in the Niagara Peninsula was forest 
two hundred years ago, with only a few Indian trials for access; yet it was here 
that the Loyalists cleared the trees away and built their first homes. The British 
Government did its best to provide some basic tools, and even seeds and clothing. 
At first, army blacksmiths along the St. Lawrence made huge numbers of the 


iron tools needed. By 1784 they had made 1,178 axes, 1,000 hoes, and 118 


drawknives. 


Known as “The Hungry Years,” 1787 and 1788 were years of drought when 
all crops failed. The settlers were forced to eat wild plants, animals, roots of 
the forest, and even the seeds for the next year’s crops. 


In 1789, just six years after the War of Independence, Governor Dorchester, 
recognizing the Loyalists’ contribution, passed an Order-in-Council stating his 
intention to put a Mark of Honour upon Loyalist families. This mark was to 
be the right to affix the letters U.E. after their names. This right was to be in- 
herited from one generation to the next. In addition, each Loyalist was to receive 
a grant of land of 200 acres free from all purchase taxes. Depending on the ex- 
tent of their services, many Loyalists received more. Each son and daughter was 
also to receive 200 acres. This was known as The King’s Bounty. 


It can be said that the future greatness of Canada was built in large part 
by the stamina, faith, dedication and hard work of our Loyalist forefathers. 


“No country ever had such founders - 
no country in the world - 
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no, not since the day of Abraham.” 
- Lady Tennyson. 


Many streets in Hamilton bear the names of Loyalist families: 
LAND - (Robert Land arrived about 1783) 


AIKMAN - (John Aikman, first to Ancaster, 1789, 
to Hamilton 1796) 


DEPEW - (for Charles Depew) 
HUGHSON - (Nathaniel Hughson) 
JAMES - (son of Nathaniel Hughson) 
SPRINGER - (for Richard Springer in Butler’s 
Rangers. His father, the Rev. 
David, was killed by the Rebels) 
LOTTRIDGE - (Capt. Robert served in the Indian 
Dep’t and was given the lands 
at Dundurn; died 1790) 
MORDEN - (for Anne Morden. Her husband, 
the Rev. Rolph Morden, was hanged 
by the Rebels) 
SIMCOE - (for Lt. Col. John Graves, Simcoe, 
of The Queen’s Rangers-first 
Lt. Gov. of Upper Canada) 


BRANT - (for Capt. Joseph Brant, the great 
Mohawk Indian leader) 


Other Loyalists who received land in the Hamilton area were: 


Lieut. Caleb Reynolds - had extensive holdings in lots, 15, 16, 17, Concession 
I and III. Moved to the London Area. 


Daniel Springer - Lot 14, Concession III. Moved to the London Area. 


Richard Beasley - Extensive holdings in the west part of Barton, where 
Dundurn is now located; also in Ancaster 


James Mills - To the Ancaster area first 


Of the twenty-one Loyalists, who received Crown Grants in Barton 
Township, about eight disposed of their lands without settling on them. 


The Barton Lodge, Number 10, was the first Masonic Lodge in Hamilton 
(1795). It was largely composed of Loyalists. 
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POLITICS AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKE IN THE ERA 
OF THE WAR OF 1812: THE CASE OF ABRAHAM MARKLE 


by Robert L. Fraser 
THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


(An Address to the Society on October 10, 1980) 


One of the notable features of early Upper Canadian history is the emergence 
of parliamentary and extra-parliamentary opposition. Much has been written 
about this feature of the political landscape. Unfortunately the tenor of com- 
mentary is dismissive and the motives of the major figures — William Weekes, 
Robert Thorpe, and Joseph Willcocks — reduced to self-interest or fractiousness. 
The reaction to these figures is partly explained by Willcocks’s treason during 
the War of 1812. Moreover, joining him in adherence to the American stan- 
dard were two other men — Benajah Mallory and Abraham Markle — who 
were, like Willcocks, notable for being, or having been, members of the House 
of Assembly. Mallory has been the subject of some scrutiny but Markle has been 
virtually ignored. 


The reputation of the ‘Loyal men of Gore’ has often obscured the opposi- 
tion politics of assemblymen from the Head of the Lake in the years immediate- 
ly before and after the War of 1812. In 1809 John Willson of Saltfleet began 
his political career when a deputation from the local area asked him to stand 
for the by-election in the West Riding of York (which then included the Head 
of the Lake communities). As he later put it, the “parties in politics known at 
that time, were the ‘Government and the Opposition.’ I was called upon by the 
latter, — which was chiefly composed of dissenting religious people...” Willson 
was an advocate of what he called “Whig principle” — the civil and religious 
liberties at the centre of Anglo-American political thought.' His base of sup- 
port came from the Methodists and from the small farmers who resented the 
monopoly of milling sites by businessmen such as Richard Hatt of Dundas.’ 
Willson was succeeded in 1812 by the Ancaster miller, Abraham Markle. Within 
a year Markle’s name would be synonymous with treason. The purpose of this 
paper is to outline his career and offer an explanation for his conduct. 


Markle was born on 26 October 1770 in Ulster County, New York, “of Ron- 
dout Valley Dutch ancestry.’ Several of his brothers served in John Butler’s 
Rangers during the American revolution and settled in the Niagara Peninsula 
when the war ended.’ The family historian claimed that Abraham resided 
briefly in Newark (Niagara-on-the-Lake) in 1794.° After that date Markle seems 
to have settled in New York but sources disagree on his occupation and 
whereabouts.° His permanent residence in Upper Canada seems to date from 
1801 when he operated the Yellow House Hotel in Niagara (Niagara-on-the- 
Lake) in partnership with William Hamilton, brother of George Hamilton.’ In 
a venture obviously calculated to complement the hotel, Markle also ran a stage 
line between Niagara, Queenston, and Chippawa in partnership with James 
Macklem.’ Markle’s association with Hamilton was short-lived. The partner- 
ship was dissolved on 25 January 1802 and, after Markle initially assumed con- 
trol for a few months, Hamilton took over.’ 
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What Markle did and where he was during the next few years is a bit of 
a mystery. An action in the Court of Nisi Prius dated 3 October 1803 describes 
him as a farmer, late of Ancaster.” By mid 1805 he had taken out a still licence 
and was probably operating out of Ancaster."! Certainly he was resident there 
by June 1806 when he petitioned the Executive Council for a grant of land, 
claiming to have been in the province “about four years.” His older brother 
William was one of Ancaster’s earliest settlers but Markle may have been drawn 
there by a connection, stemming from his days as an innkeeper, with John Bap- 
tist Rousseaux St. John, Ancaster’s leading miller.” For the first quarter of 1806 
Markle’s still produced 359 gallons of spirits making it the largest enterprise of 
that sort in the Niagara District, larger even then the Hatt brothers’ operation 
in. Dundas." 


Ambitious and undoubtedly possessing a degree of enterpreneurial ability, 
Markle headed 15 shareholders who formed the Union Mill Company and in 
1809 purchased Rousseaux’s milling complex. It is possible the group had been 
operating the mills since 1806.'In addition to the still and the mills, he also 
became an innkeeper in the thriving village.!° Between 1806 and 1810 he ac 
quired a modest amount of land. The total acreage was unremarkable but the 
lots were well chosen and highly marketable: 200 acres in Nelson Township which 
he patented in 1808 and sold the same year, 700 acres in Ancaster Township, 
400 acres leased from the crown in Nelson, and another 200 acres in 
Markham Township.'’ Markle’s enterprises seem to have been successful. The 
docketbooks of Nisi Prius indicating judgements in civil cases note only one 
substantial cause against him (over 200 Pounds) in November 1806. Thereafter 
his name does not appear until February 1812 when a minor sum of 48 Pounds 
was awarded against him. 


His election to the sixth parliament in June 1812 for Saltfleet, Ancaster, 
and the west riding of York provided a political dimension to Markle’s local 
prominence.” That same month the United States declared war. The ap- 
pearance of General William Hull’s army on the western frontiers of the pro- 
vince in July and the distribution of his proclamation appealing to the non-loyalist 
American majority of the population quickly vindicated longstanding fears about 
the dubious allegiance of American settlers. It was a commonplace assumption 
by civil authorities that these people were attracted to Upper Canada only by 
the lure of cheap land and the possibility of speculation. Throughout July the 
militia in the western parts of the province deserted, abandoned their posts, 
and on occasion even refused to march. Armed American sympathizers rode 
from town to town encouraging disaffection. Against this backdrop the ad- 
ministrator of the province, Isaac Brock, called an emergency session of parlia- 
ment late in the month to pass legislation including partial martial law and the 
partial suspension of habeas corpus, measures which he deemed essential to the 
colony’s survival.?° In March 1812 he had been unable to get these bills past 
a recalcitrant assembly led by Willcocks; four months later he had no greater 
success. Despite his fear that “unless strong coercive measures be adopted to 
restrain the infamous proceedings of the disaffected the province will be lost 
without a struggle, the assembly spent eight days in carrying a single measure 
of party — the repeal of the School Bill.’”! A disappointed Brock prorogued 
the assembly on 3 August. Unfortunately the journals of this session are not 
extant, but in a memoir of the war William Hamilton Merritt described Markle 
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as one of Willcocks’s“adherents.””? Markle’s reasons for obstructing Brock are 
a matter of conjecture. Certainly, he was following in Willson’s footsteps who 
had established himself as Willcocks’s foremost supporter in the assembly dur- 
ing the fifth parliament. It seems likely, however, that Markle’s American 
background, his probable sympathy with republican institutions, and the tradi- 
tional hostility of the Anglo-American whig tradition to martial law and any 
infringement of habeas corpus form the core of an explanation. 


Markle’s behaviour during the second session of the sixth parliament (25 
February to 13 March 1813) is somewhat puzzling. Meritt noted that Willcocks 
and his “party” had become loyal.” Brock’s successor, Roger Hale Sheaffe, was 
apparently so well pleased by the cooperation of the assembly during this ses- 
sion, that his Lower Canadian superior, Sir George Prevost, wrote on 19 March 
that the “cabal” operating within the assembly in Upper Canada was no 
more.” Sheaffe’s legislation was not particularly controversial so perhaps there 
is nothing noteworthy in the absence of opposition. Yet the following year Ad- 
ministrator George Drummond took pains to draw attention to the “malignant 
influence” of Willcocks and Markle in rejecting during the 1813 session the ex- 
ecutive’s call for a “suitable modification of the habeas corpus Act.” Again, the 
journals of the session are missing so any final conclusion as to the actions of 
Willcocks and Markle must be held in abeyance. 


In April 1813 the Americans opened spring campaigning with the capture 
and occupation of York (Toronto). The next month they began their push up 
the Niagara peninsula with the capture of Fort George (Niagara-on-the-Lake), 
forcing the British forces commanded by Major-General John Vincent to retreat 
to Burlington Heights (Hamilton) to regroup. More important than the loss of 
the peninsula was the reaction by members of the civil administration and others 
to events at York during the occupation. Many people were openly sympathetic 
to the Americans and sedition seemed widespread. The spectre of tribunical fury 
and the perilous military situation ultimately withered in all save a few the com- 
mitment to maintain the civil law. Increasingly the public temper of respectable 
inhabitants demanded “examples” to quell disaffection. This desire for blood 
was apparently satiated by the executions on Burlington Heights on 20 July 1814 
in the aftermath of the treason trials at Ancaster.” Along the peninsula “men 
of some standing and weight... and holding real property to a great extent” — 
men such as Thomas Dickson and James Crooks — petitioned Vincent on May 
1813 urging him that in the light of the tumult at York “recourse only to the 
civil laws... would be unavailing... (and) endanger our existence as a people and 
government.” 


In 1812 Markle’s actions may have appeared suspect but there was nothing 
unusual about them except that his opposition was now shadowed by the out- 
break of war. In the summer of 1813 Markle was undoubtedly branded as disloyal 
by his political opposition. A mere five days after the British had re-established 
military and civil control by a successful counter-attack at Stoney Creek on 5 
June 1813, Markle was ordered to appear before Vincent. He was informed of 
the “many Complaints” against him and on 17 June was sent to Kingston branded 
as a traitor. Dismissing the charges as “groundless,” Markle petitioned from jail 
that it was “Herridatry from My fore fathers to the Present age to be friends 
to the British Government.” He pointed to the service of his brothers during 
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the revolution and raised the possibility that “Had I not suffered Myself to be 
Elected the last general Election... I should Never have been called disloyal or 
a traitor... | Only Consider Myself hurt by My Private Enemies.” “Innocent 
& Unhappy,” Markle was subsequently released.” For the next few months his 
whereabouts are uncertain. Local histories have him returning to Ancaster and 
then crossing over to the United States in the fall. The best evidence , however, 
is Major Richard Hatt’s return of 22 June 1813, indicating persons within the 
boundaries of the 5th Lincoln Militia who had left the province and joined the 
enemy, which included Markle.*® 


Lack of sources make difficult any certain judgement about Markle’s motive 
for treason. American sources tend to repeat the conclusion of the family 
historian: “utterance favorable to the annexation of Canada” by the United 
States had earned him the enmity of government officaldom; hounded unsuc- 
cessfully through the courts, he finally fled persecution aided by his “Masonic 
connections.” It is not unlikely that Markle suffered harassment for his views 
but the only instance of official notice of him was the brief period of incarcera- 
tion in the summer of 1813: moreover, he had been released. Later in the war, 
his brother officer in the Company of Canadian Volunteers, Benajah Mallory, 
accused Markle of opportunism, alleging that he “never Left Canada from Prin- 
ciple but from a narrow Escape from his Creditors.”” But there is no suppor- 
ting evidence for this interpretation either in surviving court records or claims 
upon Markle’s estate. And it should be noted that Mallory was openly bitter 
toward Markle.* 


A more likely scenario brings together Markle’s probable sympathy with 
republicanism and fear of persecution as increasing numbers of the influential 
called for examples to be made of the disloyal. The mood of the province was 
changing in the summer of 1813. The suspension of civil law had widespread 
support in official circles. Indeed, the gradual erosion of the traditional hallmarks 
of the British constitution culminated in the legislative session of 1814 with acts 
declaring martial law and suspending habeas corpus. Men whose loyalty was 
impeccable, such as John Willson and James Durand, were shocked by what 
was evidently little short of military despotism.* In 1817, for instance, Durand 
was censured by the assembly for criticizing in print the infringement of “vital 
liberties” during this period.* The leading traitors, Willcocks, Mallory, and 
Markle maintained their loyalty until the summer of 1813. In short, there was 
a point in time separating discontent and opposition from disaffection and ac- 
tive treason. In material terms, Markle had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by treason. It seems reasonable therefore to conclude that it was not Markle 
who changed in the summer of 1813, rather it was the climate of Upper Canada 
that had changed. Often historians have dismissed the political language of op- 
position leaders such as Willcocks as exaggerated rhetoric. Certainly that rhetoric 
may not have accurately depicted the political configuration of Upper Canada. 
None the less, the rhetoric was an expression of deeply and sincerely held political 
belief. Within the context of these beliefs, the summer of 1813 marked the suspen- 
sion of constitutional rule by military authorities. To the whig mind the action 


resulted in tyranny. 


The American image of Upper Canada in this period was cast in the hues 
of Hull’s proclamation — a province shackled by monarchial bonds. At his 
death, Markle was lauded as a democratic hero cut from the revolutionary mould: 
“conspicuous... in opposition to the corruption and oppression practised upon 
the people of that province (Upper Canada)... Being a member of the Provin- 
cial Legislature... he gave strong evidence that the spirits of those heroes who 
had laid the basis of American Freedom, were very similar to his own.” Accor- 
ding to this newspaper account, Markle fled when the “civil law prostrated by 
martial despotism, the outrage and violence of the public functionaries toward 
him proved that the laws no longer afforded him protection, and consequently 
he was absolved from any allegiance he could have owed that government.” 
This explanation seems plausible given the timing of treason and his previous 
brief history of opposition. In 1814 Drummond described the disaffected as mainly 
American born and, with the exception of Willcocks, the officer corps of the 
Volunteers were all Americans. There had been fairly widespread discontent 
at times in the years before the war. However, the line between discontentment 
and disaffection was really only crossed by the American born. Not all Americans 
were disaffected, so other circumstances obviously affected motivation. But in 
Markle’s case, it was probably his political notions that were decisive. It is im- 
portant that Markle had not left the province as many Americans had done 
in the early days of the war.* Rather he had stayed, continued his political op- 
position, and then switched loyalties at a time when he had suffered temporary 
incarceration and when it seemed that the civil law had been supplanted. What 
is crucial, and what adds credence, to this line of argument is Markle’s subse- 
quent decision to fight for the Americans. This stance was similar to Willcocks’s 
belief that one had to fight for one’s liberties.” It also has echoes of the 
justifications used by many Americans for declaring war in 1812; indignities could 
only be tolerated for so long before one lost the right to those liberties.* 


Although he had left Ancaster in June, Markle may not have crossed over 
into the United States until later. Towards the end of November, Merritt heard 
reports that he “passed the morning before, to join the enemy.” On 12 
December Markle first shows up as a captain in Willcocks’s corps of Upper Cana- 
dian renegades, the Company of Canadian Volunteers.” Markle was a feather 
in Willcocks’s cap; as he proudly pointed out, Markle was a member of the 
assembly “possessing a Large property, and a very powerful influence.” He 
was “a Canadian of respectable standing” as one American officer put it. Markle 
was with Willcocks and Mallory one of the key figures in the Volunteers. He 
was commissioned major on 19 April 1814 and, eventually, after the death of 
Willcocks and the subsequent removal of Mallory, he succeeded to the com- 
mand of the unit.” 


Willcocks spent a good deal of time lobbying to protect the Volunteers from 
the intense factionalism that marked the American forces. In particular he 
sought bounties to encourage enlistments.“ Local knowledge of Upper Canada 
and continued contacts within the province made the Volunteers especially useful 
as guerillas or scouts. In Willcocks’s words, they were “in general employ’d as 
an advanced reconnoitering party.’*’ The role of the Volunteers in the burn- 
ing of Niagara in December 1813 marked a new departure in hostilities — war 
against the civilian population.* The unit excelled at this type of warfare, strik- 
ing at unprotected civilian targets such as milling complexes. Early in 1814 the 
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Volunteers saw action during the British raids on Fort Schlosser and Lewiston 
and in one of these engagements Markle was “severely wounded.” He was ap- 
parently sufficiently recovered to accompany a force of about 800 which land- 
ed at Port Dover (Nanticoke) on 14 May and burned every building between 
the village and Turkey Point.® He later served as liaison with the Indians in 
New York and then was stationed at Fort Erie until 31 August when he moved 
to Albany.’ On 16 November he received permission to take his family 
“Estward... to procure a situation to settle them.”” At the war’s end, he was 


probably living in Batavia. He stayed with the Volunteers until they were 
disbanded in June 1815. 


After the war Markle sought compensation for the large personal losses he 
had suffered in switching his allegiance. Legislation passed in the Upper Cana- 
dian parliament in 1814 provided for the confiscation of the estates of traitors. 
Markle was indicted for high treason at Ancaster on 24 May 1814; two years 
later his holdings were listed as 700 acres in Ancaster plus 1/14 share of the 
Union Mills.* On 27 May 1817 he was declared an outlaw and his property 
vested in the crown.® Markle had obviously anticipated this eventuality and 
in 1815 an acquaintance had prepared a detailed deposition listing his proper- 
ty, 700 acres in Ancaster “with extensive improvements, valuable buildings, Or- 
chards, Meadows,” the lands in Aldborough, Nelson, and Markham, and the 
Union Mills, “said to be the most valuable establishment of the kind in Upper 
Canada.” The total value of the properties was estimated at $26,900.° Having 
lost more than any other Volunteer, Markle was anxious to press claims for 
compensation and in January 1816 his name headed a petition to Congress urg- 
ing some sort of bounty legislation for veterans. Personally, he dreamed of a 
large land grant but this was not to be. The bounty land acts of 1816 and 1817 
entitled him to a mere 800 acres. He applied for land in his own right and another 
2,080 acres as the assignee of others. He later claimed an additional 320 acres.” 
He located his lands in Indiana’s Wabash Valley and on 19 September 1816 
he became one of five shareholders in the Terre Haute Land Company con- 
trolling three of the twelve shares. A survey was completed for the proposed 
town of Terre Haute; eventually the company sold about 150 lots for approx- 


imately $21,000.* 


Markle quickly established himself as one of the area’s leading businessmen 
and speculators. He owned several mills, a distillery, and land, but his ambition 
outstripped his resources. He mortgaged his lands to finance further expansion 
of his enterprises and acquire even more land. Soon he had overextended himself 
and by 1823 he faced the prospect of foreclosure. At his death he still had ex- 
tensive property, his mills, and shipping and manufacturing interests. However, 
he was deeply in debt. The distinction of being one of Terre Haute’s first set- 
tlers did not make him a beloved figure. He did not hesitate to haul his debtors 
before the courts to settle claims, and on other occasions he himself appeared 
in court on gambling and assault charges.” In 1822 he ran for lieutenant gover- 
nor but received only two votes.® 


Markle’s local reputation in the United States is secure; he is portrayed as 
an early settler, prominent businessman and speculator, and freedom-fighter. 
Historians have depicted him as a large, robust man, quick-tempered, but also 
magnanimous and charitable.” Of his family life, little is known. He was mar- 
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ried first to a widow named Vrooman and they had at least one son. He mar- 
ried again, a woman named Catherine, and they had seven sons and two 
daughters. His private indulgences were drinking and horse racing. When he 
died he was buried with full Masonic honours and a measure of popular ac- 
claim. In Ontario Markle has been all but forgotten and the faint remembrances 
were tainted by the stigma of treason." Ironically, during the great treason trial 
held at Ancaster in 1814, the prisoners were jailed in Markle’s mill. 


Abraham Markle was a good example of the American immigrants who 
flooded into Upper Canada in the 1790s and 1800s. Probably he was more 
political than most, as his willingness to run for election in 1812 indicates. In 
a vulnerable and exposed society such as Upper Canada, buffeted by the ex- 
perience of loyalism and the American revolution and suspicious of American 
intentions in an age marked by the antagonism of the forces of revolution, and 
counter-revolution, it was only too easy to equate any opposition with almost 
seditious intent. Authorities were, no doubt, rightly suspicious of the Americans; 
Americans within the province responded in kind to the actions of the govern- 
ment. The circumstances of Upper Canada made it difficult to credit opposi- 
tion with the legitimacy it had attained years before in England. The actions 
of men such as Markle and the experience of the War of 1812 ensured that it 
would be many years to come before parliamentary opposition would ever be 
considered honourable and loyal. 
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THE COAL-KILN MURDER: 
HAMILTON’S FIRST MURDER MYSTERY 


by David Faux 
THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


(An Address to the Society on October 16, 1981 


Hamilton has for some time held the dubious distinction of being the loca- 
tion of an unusually large number of bizarre murders. In one of the earliest, 
whole families became embroiled in a conflict which contained all the 
characteristics of an absorbing mystery novel. The actual story contained in the 
historical record was replete with noble heroes unjustly accused of a heinous 
crime by a ruthless villain, an impetuous population all too willing to zealously 
throw the innocent to the lions, and a series of episodes that serve to chill and 
thrill—all leading to an explosive climax. The following is an attempt to recreate 
events from the sketchy and often conflicting evidence presented in nineteenth 
century newspaper accounts. 


Prior to recounting the details of the story, it may be instructive to pro- 
vide a brief background about the interaction between Hamilton residents, and 
the legal system, in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The wealthiest 
resident in Barton Township in the 1820’s was William Terryberry. He owned 
over 800 acres of land, a number of houses between Ancaster and the Grand 
River, at least two inns, and displayed his affluence by driving around in a car- 
riage virtually dripping with silver ornamentation.'! William Terryberry was 
also a notorious criminal. In the period between 1819 and 1832 he had been 
charged with the following offences: murder (found not guilty but had to post 
a bond of $1,000 to keep the peace for one year), assault (guilty, and imprisoned 
for 3 months), nuisance (twice), larceny, riot, and felony.’ It is therefore evi- 
dent that people from all walks of life at this time were brought into contact 
with the legal establishment. 


How was justice administered in those days? The Gore Assizes took place 
in the spring and fall of each year, and were held in the log court house on 
John Street South. Thomas Ralston recalled: 


The time of holding court was like a fair — booths were erected on 
the vacant space next to John Street, where the hungry and dry could 
obtain ginger-bread, pumpkin pies and spice beer. Jurymen, witnesses 
and clients came long distances and had to stay during the sitting of 
the court at their own expense — no allowance being made either 
for jurymen or witnesses — for two or three weeks. On these occa- 
sions the taverns were filled, and an immense quantity of whiskey 
drank; it was very cheap — three cents brought half a pint, ten cents 
a quart and eighteen cents a gallon, when purchased by the barrel.’ 


The principal party in the early murder mystery was the Young family. The 


name Young was Anglicized from the German Jung after the family arrived from 


the Rhineland to the tar camps on the Hudson River, New York. Theobald 
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Young soon moved to less restricting surroundings on the Schoharie River, where 
his eldest son Adam was born in 1717. Some years later they migrated to the 
present town site of St. Johnsville on the Mohawk River, and finally in 1768 
to their 12,000 acre patent south of the river. Here Adam farmed, speculated 


in land, manufactured potash, and ran an Indian trading post at the head of 
the Susquehannah River. 


A son Daniel, the father and grandfather of the major participants in the 
saga to follow, was born in 1755. The prosperity of the family was cut short 
by the American Revolution when all enlisted with the British in the Indian 
Department and Butler’s Rangers. Daniel served in both units and rose to become 
a sergeant in the latter corps. On the reduction of the Provincials in 1784 he 
married Elizabeth Windecker and moved with his parents and brothers to In- 
dian Land on the Grand River, Seneca Township, Upper Canada. In 1795 he 
relocated to Barton Township, near Ryckman’s Corners, where he and his wife 
took Loyalist grants. In the following years he became an officer of the Masonic 
lodge, a township assessor, served as a captain in the 5th Lincoln Militia during 


the War of 1812, and fathered a brood of 12 children.‘ 


The year 1827, however, was to cast a shadow across the fortunes of the 
Young family. A disasterous chain of events was set in motion with the theft 
of some turkeys from the farm of Peter Hess, a farmer who lived on the Moun- 
tain near the Youngs. Hess, thoughtfully, warned Samuel Potts, the proprietor 
of Potts Inn in Hamilton, to be on guard for anyone attempting to sell him 
turkeys. After dark on the evening of April 11, Jesse (William) Masters, a young 
man who worked for the Young family, appeared at the back door of the tavern. 
Despite being refused three times, Masters persisted in his demands to speak 
with the owner Potts. Eventually, the latter and his servant John Thomson 
became suspicious and agreed to meet with Masters in a shed in the back of 
the inn. Masters said that he had brought the turkeys as per an agreement two 
weeks previous and, after some dickering, a suitable price for the birds was ar- 
ranged — the payment to be part then and part later. At that point another 
man rode up and gave the bag of turkeys to Masters, all-the-while remaining 
in the shadows, and the deal was consummated. 


Later that evening Masters reappeared at Potts Inn, in the company of John 
Snyder plus George and Frederick Young, who were in the process of transpor- 
ting a load of hay down the Mountain to Burlington Bay. There, in the presence 
of the above plus Samuel Potts, Peter Hess, Andrew Bradt and others, Masters 
confessed to stealing the turkeys. He accused John Young and his nephew 
Christopher Young with instigating the crime, and assisting him in the actual 


theft. 


Hess could not be persuaded to drop the charges and went to obtain a war- 
rant, requesting John Snyder to watch Masters. While they were imbibing at 
the inn, George and Frederick Young (brothers of John Young) attempted to 
cajole Masters into coming with them to the Bay and to help unload the hay. 
Snyder, however, advised him to remain at the inn, suspecting that the Youngs 
would attempt to, “get him out of the way”. George and Frederick Young in- 
sisted that Masters go home with them as he was a servant in their employ. 
Frederick actually attempted to drag him out, but Snyder intervened. Peter Hess 
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was unable to obtain the warrant that night, so all concerned went to the Ter- 
ryberry Inn on Mohawk Road, where Snyder inexplicably left Masters with the 
two Youngs. That was the last time Snyder saw Masters. 


There was a substantial motive for the Young family wanting Masters to 
be eliminated. Without his testimony the two Youngs could not be convicted 
of having stolen the turkeys. In those early days, conviction in such an offence 
could lead to banishment from the Province — or hanging. 


Later in April or May of 1827, the authorities were prepared to arrest Masters 
for the theft of the turkeys. The local constable and Wm. T. Barnes of Brant- 
ford first went to the farm of Masters’ employer, Daniel Young, hoping to find 
him there. At first they were refused entrance, but Daniel eventually admitted 
them. The constables then found themselves confronted by John Young (aged 
25) and Christopher Young (aged 21) the youngest son and eldest grandson 
respectively of Daniel Young. The two burly young men were prepared to do 
battle should the occasion warrant it, as their sleeves were tucked up and they 
were brandishing clubs. Not finding Masters there, and not having a warrant 
for the Youngs, the officers left, deciding to make inquiries at other farms in 
the neighbourhood of Ryckman’s Corners; and no doubt subscribing to the point 
of view that discretion is the better part of valour. 


In the company of John Young, first they went to Andrew Bradt’s (the father- 
in-law of John Young’s sister), then to the abode of Jacob Sypes (the brother-in- 
law of Young). At Sypes place they observed someone, believed to be Masters, 
running toward the house. It proved to be a young man called Sheeler (a major 
participant in the subsequent events), who was subsequently offered five dollars 
to divulge Masters’ whereabouts. Although Sheeler said he could do so, his 
employer Sypes advised him to hold his tongue. Finally, the officials went to 
the farm of John’s brother James Young (aged 27) who informed them that 
Masters had left the night before. It must have appeared to the constables that 
the solidarity and stonewalling behaviour displayed by the extensive Young fami- 
ly was, to say the least, suspicious. 


At this point the matter was dropped, as it was generally assumed that 
Masters (with the encouragement of the Youngs), had fled to the United States. 
However, a few months later, an individual came forward and gave startling 
testimony that led to a charge of murder being issued against John, Christopher, 
and James Young. 


William Sheeler (aged 21) was employed as a hired man on the farms of the 
Youngs and Jacob Sypes, and had known the Young family for six years. One 
November day, while intoxicated, Sheeler divulged information that implicated 
himself as an accessory to the murder. In a conversation with the magistrate Wm. 
T. Barnes he asked whether a person who was called upon to assist in a murder, 
but who merely remained at the edge of the wood while the deed was done, 
could escape hanging. The upshot was that Sheeler made a formal confession. 


The circumstances, according to William Sheeler, were as follows. On Good 
Friday, John Young came to see him at Sypes’ farm where he then lived. Young 
asked him to accompany him to the house of Daniel Young. On arrival, John 
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entered the house of his father and left Sheeler to wait outside. In a few minutes 
John came out with Jesse Masters, the hired hand of the Youngs. The three 
of them proceeded across a field towards a coal-pit (kiln) where the Young fami- 
ly burned wood to make charcoal. Shortly after leaving the house, Sheeler observ- 
ed Christopher Young taking another route towards the same destination. When 
the three arrived at a fence at the edge of the woods, about an eighth of a mile 
from the coal-pit, John Young told Sheeler to wait there while he and Masters 
went over the fence and into the woods. At about this time, Sheeler spied Chris 
Young heading through the woods, toward the same coal-pit, where he waited, 
pacing back and forth, for about two hours. John Young then returned alone, 
soaked to the skin, ostensibly from crossing a nearby creek. Sheeler naturally 
asked what had become of Masters. Young replied that he had sent Masters away. 


William Sheeler confronted Young with the fact that Masters (not being 
any too brave) would be too afraid to go off into a dark, cloudy night alone. 
Sheeler also reported that he had heard groans like someone choking, and the 
sound of a fierce struggle coming from the area of the coal-pit. Sheeler judged 
that Masters must be dead. 


At this point apparently John Young confessed to the lurid and ghoulish 
deed, and divulged that he had “hard work to do it”. It was Sheeler’s opinion 
that since the Youngs had not entered the woods with any weapon, they may 
have used the axes they sometimes left there after chopping wood. 


According to Sheeler, the two of them returned to the house by 10 or 11 
o’clock, and Chris arrived soon afterwards. Sheeler was then warned by John, 
“If you tell I will kill you, and if not me some of the rest will”. His reason for 
disposing of Masters was, according to Sheeler, anyone who would behave as 
Masters did (i.e. implicating the Youngs in the theft of the turkeys) should be 
killed. 


Although not entirely consistent in his repetitions of the story, Sheeler was 
very convincing. He had, after all, risked his own neck by voluntarily confess- 
ing to a crime in which he was a passive participant. The story gained further 
credence from the fact that the Youngs had both motive and opportunity. Sheeler 
admitted that fear of the large and powerful John Young had kept him from 
going to the authorities earlier.’ 


It soon became apparent that the Youngs would be jailed on a charge of 
murder. Realizing that the only way to clear himself would be to find Masters, 
John Young determined to cross over to the States at Buffalo and conduct a 
search for the alleged victim. With arrest imminent, John saddled his horse and 
set out from his father’s farm. No sooner had he reached the road to Hamilton 
(Upper James Street) than he was given chase by a constable, who had been 
observing the house from a nearby tavern (probably at the corner of Upper James 
Street and Stonechurch Road). A desperate race then ensued. John had a lead 
of about a quarter of a mile but the constable was gaining ground. The latter 
aimed his “horse pistol” at Young, and shouted for him to surrender. John ig- 
nored the demand. Down John Street they galloped. Young made a sharp right 
turn onto King Street (at Sheldon’s Corner) and the constable fired. The bullet 


missed its mark. 
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The grueling pace took its toll on the stamina of both horses, and the con- 
stable turned into Carey’s barn to seek out a fresh mount. Fortunately for the 
constable, he found there a race horse called Skuball. It took only a few minutes 
to transfer the bridle, saddle the speedy steed, and return to the chase on the 
Niagara Road. 


Meanwhile luck was not with John Young. While striding at full speed past 
the First Methodist Church his girth snapped, and he was catapulted on to the 
ground. In short order he was able to execute a hasty repair job on his girth, 
and resume his mission. Not a moment too soon! As Young re-emerged on to 
King Street, the officer appeared in the distance from around a bend in the road. 
But Young’s horse was spent. Realizing his predicament, John jumped to the 
ground at Crosswaite’s (2/2 miles past Hamilton) and made a bee-line for the 
woods. 


The constable fired a token shot, but was loath to expose himself to the 
dangers of ferreting out a desperado from the tangled underbrush. So, the of- 
ficer returned to the jail, giving the warrant to the high constable. This individual 
hastily saddled his horse and headed down the road to the Niagara frontier. 
En route, he secured help in the person of constable John Gage. The two rode 
all night; and by early morning their horses needed rest and feed. At last, they 
came upon a barn in Chippewa that would serve their needs. 


Sometime earlier however, after travelling all night on foot, John Young 
was overcome with fatigue, and he looked for a secluded place for a bed. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the place he chose was the same barn into which the two con- 
stables now led their exhausted horses! 


The captors found a fresh horse and plunked Young upon its back with 
his legs tied together under the horse. Thus, the three began the homeward trek 
— John Gage riding in the rear with his rifle on half-cock and the high con- 
stable leading John Young’s horse by the bridle’. John Young was subsequently 
jailed, joining his accuser Sheeler in the Hamilton gaol. In the alleged murder 
of Jesse Masters, Young was initially charged as principal, with Sheeler as an 
accessory.’. 


Daniel Young was understandably concerned about the welfare of his 
youngest son, so took out advertisements in the Gore Gazette asking for infor- 
mation relative to the present whereabouts of Masters. 


INFORMATION WANTED 

Disappeared from the Township of Barton on the 12th or 13th April 
last, a young man by the name of Jesse (or William) Masters, about 
18 or 19 years of age, about 5 feet 8 inches high, thick set, brown 
hair, and blue eyes, with a small scar on his nose; he was left handed 
and rather hump-backed. If said young man is still alive he will con- 
fer a favor on the subscriber by either coming forward or letting him 
know where he is: and any information respecting him will be thankful- 
ly received as John Young (son of the subscriber) is now in jail accus- 
ed of the murder of the said Jesse (or William) Masters. 

Barton 3. April 1828 Daniel Young 
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Editors of newspapers in this province and the United States are re- 
quested to give the above item an insertion.® 


If the statements of William Sheeler and his father William Sheeler Sr. are 
to be believed, the Youngs had attempted to muzzle the younger Sheeler. Ap- 
parently James Young, brother of John, had approached the father of the jailed 
Sheeler, asking him to persuade his son to deny his previous statements. The 
younger Sheeler also asserted that while they were both in jail John Young told 
him that , “if he held his tongue they would get off, and he [Young] would give 
him [Sheeler] fifty acres of land near the Grand River.” 


At the Gore Assizes in early September, John Young and his nephew Chris 
Young were put on trial for the murder of Jesse Masters. Apparently Sheeler 


must have turned Queen’s evidence, since he was not mentioned among the 
accused. 


Samuel Potts, John Thomson, Wm.T. Barnes and John Snyder began the 
day-long trial testifying about the turkey incident. William Sheeler then pro- 
vided a lengthy testimony concerning the events alleged to have occurred at 
the coal-pit. 


Much of the attention of the court centered around the charcoal pit itself. 
Michael Burkholder and John Davis told the court that they came upon the 
pit by accident the previous fall, and formed suspicions concerning the offen- 
sive odour emanating from it. Davis stated that the smell resembled that of a 
human body in a state of decomposition. When he returned to the pit in the 
spring he noticed that the smell was no loger so pronounced. At some point, 
a group including John Snyder and Wm. T. Barnes, went to the coal-pit to plow 
it up. The disagreeable smell was so strong that they abandoned the project. 


At the trial, in his charge to the jury the judge cast aspersion upon the in- 
consistant and improbable story. Since the evidence concerning the alleged 
murder was primarily based upon the testimony of one individual whose reputa- 
tion was far from unblemished, the judge advised the jury to consider, especial- 
ly in the absence of a body, that the whole thing was a fabrication and that 
Masters was still living. 


The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. The judge then advised the 
prisoners to spare no effort in the recovery of Masters as in no other way could 
their innocence be widely believed. 


Interest in the trail was intense, especially in consideration of the fact that, 
“the family of the prisoners is well known, in the district,”" and had, 
“numerous connections in the neighbourhood”." 


After John Young’s acquittal the subsequent rejection and suspicions of 
friends and neighbours weighed heavily upon the shoulders of the Young fami- 
ly. In their desperation, James and John reportedly sold their farms (although 
the land records do not confirm this) and, with the financial support provided 
a subscription taken up by their supporters, began an adventurous journey with 
the intention of clearing their names. For several months the brothers combed 
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the countryside, in what must have seemed like a search for a very small needle 
in a very large haystack. 


It is difficult to imagine the emotional intensity — something between joy, 
relief and ecstacy — which occurred when they met up with their elusive prey 
atilasts. 


However, details are far from clear. One article, based on certain “facts” 
in an “old book”, reported that the two Youngs in disembarking from a boat 
at Tonawanda, New York, looked up to find Jesse Masters standing on the 
wharf.” This version is likely a fabrication, as the Gore Balance reported an en- 
tirely different scenario. 


The July Ist edition of 1830 reported that Masters had visited their offices, 
telling the reporter that, “he has been living in an interior town of the United 
States, where he had no opportunities of obtaining information on the subject 
upon which the Youngs were tried. The first intimation he had of it was from 
James Young himself, who succeeded in finding out his residence after a long 
pursuit.” ' An earlier edition, 24 June 1830, reported that on Monday June 
21st Young and Masters arrived in Hamilton.” 


The documents are silent on the initial reaction of the public, who were 
perfectly convinced that the Youngs were guilty. Perhaps angered by being made 
the fool, or as a release mechanism to deal with the guilt they felt, the public 
now directed its venom towards William Sheeler; held in gaol as much for his 
own protection as for any other reason. 


At Gore Assizes for September, 1830, William Sheeler was tried for per- 
jury. He was, “convicted and sentenced to eight months imprisonment in the 
Hamilton jail, during which time he is to take two airings on an elevated plat- 
form, probably designed as a preservation of health...’ 


If Thomas Ralston’s memory is accurate, Sheeler was required to stand in 
the pillory (stocks) for two hours at a time and suffered pelting with eggs. No 
doubt, this sport provided some much needed diversion in pioneer Hamilton.” 


ADDENDUM 


Much of the story took place on the Young farm east of Highway 6, north 
of Rymal Road, on the banks of Red Hill Creek. The site of the house that 
was home to the major participants in the Coal-Kiln Murder is located in what 
is today a field of barley, and is surrounded by plow scattered artifacts that can 
be dated to the first half of the nineteenth century. The coal-kiln has not yet 
been pinpointed. 


Little is known of the subsequent events in the lives of Masters and Sheeler. 
Masters dropped from the records. Apparently Sheeler later moved to the 
Caledonia area, but further details are unavailable. 


The three Youngs remained in the area and, while not achieving any con- 
spicious affluence, or other forms of wordly success, they were able to steer clear 
of any further contact with the criminal courts. 
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James Young inherited the lion’s share of the Young farm, raised 7 children 
there, and was buried in the small family cemetery on Upper Wellington Street. 


John Young married a close relative, and resided on leased Indian land near 
Caledonia with their two sons. 


Chris Young married twice, sired at least 10 children, purchased large blocks 
of Indian land in and around Caledonia, farmed, tried his hand at inn keeping, 
and eventually became a reeve for Seneca Township. 


Even a hundred years ago, the second hand accounts of the Coal-Kiln 
Murder were notoriously inaccurate. On 24 June, 1898, an article entitled “A 
Barton Murder” appeared in the Hamilton Spectator.'!® One of the readers of this 
summary of events (originally taken from the Dundas Banner) was David Young 
Sr. from Seneca on the Grand River. Incensed at the inaccuracies and apparent 
fabrications in the story, he contacted the offices of the Grand River Sachem which 
printed his corrected version. Although David Young was related to the prin- 
ciples involved, any memories of events that transpired 60 years previous could 
be blurred distorted. Young was only 9 years old when the three Youngs were 
charged with the “coal-kiln murder.” 


David Young first attempted to clear up the many confusions that had arisen 
concerning the relationships of the Youngs to one another. Inaccuracies were 
evident even in the original articles in the Gore Gazette, where Christopher was 
called Christian; and later writers assumed that Christian was the father of the 
two others. Christopher was also referred to as the cousin of John and James. 
The truth was that James and John were brothers, uncles to Chris Young who 
was the son of their eldest brother Peter Young. Chris, at the time of the trial, 
worked for his uncles although his residence was at the Grand River. David 
Young went on to state that , at the time John Young was arrested, Chris Young 
could not be located. He was at that time working for Col. William Nelles, and 
gave himself up on the day of the trial. Primary documents support this 
contention.” 


Young also corrected the earlier Spectator article which named the accuser 
as a man called Shields. Young remembered that his name was Shuler, pronounc- 
ed Sheiler and that, “his descendants are very well known by many in the country 
round about.” 


David Young caps off his series of recollections with a statement concerning 
the relationships between the Youngs and Sheeler. He said that, “There was 
certainly no love for their accuser on the part of the Youngs, and so great was 
Shuler’s fear of them, that the jailer’s wife disguised him as a woman when his 
term of imprisonment expired”.”! 


A startling coincidence has led to further confusions. There were two murder 
cases involving residents of Barton Township named James and John Young. 
In the year of 1876, a murder took place along Highway 6 south of Caledonia. 
Two men were captured and accused. Tried and convicted, they were sentenc- 
ed to hang, but escaped from the Cayuga jail, hiding for months in a barn on 
the Mountain (being brought provisions by their girlfriends). They were 
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discovered (a shoot-out ensued), and returned to jail. One man was hanged and 
the other sent to the Kingston penitentiary. The murderers were James 
William Young, and his uncle John Young. John was the nephew of James and 
John Young of 1828 fame, and James William was their great nephew. 
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FROM GAOL-TO-JAIL-TO DETENTION CENTRE 
by F.A. Ducheneau 
(An Address to the Society on February 12, 1982) 


In Canada’s development, groups and individuals have left certain marks. 
Many of the early settlers became community leaders, lawyers, and outstanding 
political figures. Cities, parks, and streets carry on their names, as reminders 
of the role they once played in our past. 


One such group of early comers were the stone-masons. They left their mark 
in a number of buildings: — town halls, court houses, prisons, and other public 
buildings. In fact, if one does a cursory check of prisons alone, there appears 
a date trail by which the movement of these skilled tradesmen can be traced. 
For example, from east to west in Ontario: 


L’Orignal Jail, near the Quebec border, was opened in 1828. 
Cornwall Jail opened in 1833. Brockville in 1842. Lindsay in 1863. 
Peterborough in 1866. Hamilton’s Barton Street Jail in 1875. 
Stratford in 1887. 


Other prison buildings, no longer standing, once bore testimony to the skills 
of these craftsmen. 


The Barton Street Jail fell to the wreckers’ bar and ball in the summer of 
1978. The stone walls of the main structure were quarried in the Hamilton area; 
cut by hand so that they tapered and thus interlocked with each other. How 
long they might have lasted it is difficult to say, but many structures of similar 
design and much older are still in use today. 


The Barton Street Jail was not the city’s first stone jail. A predecessor was 
built adjoining the County Court House in Prince’s Square. Newspaper articles 
indicate that it was added to the west side of the Court House in the mid-1800’s. 
Early records give details of those days. A punishment-log, showing Warrants 
of Committal for 1857, and signed by W. Milne, tell how a prisoner was com- 
mitted to thirty days in jail, if fine of ten shillings was not paid. The particular 
offence was drunkenness and the offender was a female. This warrant was sign- 
ed by George H. Armstrong, Captain, the first Police Magistrate in the City 
of Hamilton, appointed in 1846. The sheriff of that era was Edward Cartwright 
Thomas. The daily count of prisoners in December 1868 was seventeen male 
and seventeen female, and in May 1872 twenty-four male and seventeen female. 


Construction of the new jail, on the north side of Barton Street between 
Elgin Street and Ferguson Avenue North, began in 1873 and was completed 
in the spring of 1875. The Sheriff of Wentworth County was the Honourable 
Archibald McKellar, and the first gaoler, or governor, was Captain John Henery. 
In its one hundred and three years of existence the Barton Street Jail had only 
six governors: 
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Captain John Henery 1875 - 1885 


James Ogilvie 1885 - 1922 
Frank Lalonde 1922 - 1952 
J.D. Heddle 1952 - 1956 
Edward Patrick O’Neil 1956 - 1974 
R.D. Phillipson 1974-1978 


The Governor’s wife acted as the Head Matron. The cost of the “modern 
new jail” was somewhere between forty and sixty thousand dollars. The transfer 
of prisoners was made without fanfare, and the jail log merely states: 


May 1, 1875 - Removed prisoners from old gaol to new. 


The Barton Street jail was considered a part of the community since the Gover- 
nor and his family lived within its walls, and entertained there as well. There 
are no particulars left behind of the family lives of Captain Henery, or of his 
successor James Ogilvie; but Mrs. White, the daughter of Governor Lalonde, 
recalled a piano recital held in the living-room of the Governor’s quarters, at- 
tended by more than twenty people. 


The status of the gaoler was enhanced by the title “Governor,” obviously 
adopted from the British penal colony. His authority was equalled by none within 
the prison, even though the sheriff was his boss. He acted as judge and jury, 
and often administered punishments. The punishments within the prison reflect 
the times. For example: 


Refusing to attend chapel — one day in the dark cell. 

Refusing to make your bed — two days in the dark cell. 

Laughing and talking during divine service — one day bread and water 

Laughing at meal table — one day bread and water 

Making use of profane language — two days bread and water, 
plus twelve hours in the dark cell 

Calling to other prisoners — two days bread and water 
plus hard bed 

Refusing to work — three days bread and water (female) 

Calling to partners outside — four days bread and water 
(previously warned) 

Disorderly conduct — twenty hours in the dark cell 

One woman called to her husband — three days bread and water 

Pulling an insane person’s whiskers — two nights hard bed. 


In 1928, if you used a steel striker and punk to light a cigarette, you could get 
three days bread and water. 


These punishments were not exceptionally harsh, but were definitely aim- 
ed at control. In later years, the governor had authority to administer corporal 
punishment — up to ten strokes of a broad belt, the measurements determined 
by legislation. 


Governor Lalonde was evidently a proud family man and father, as evidenced 
by the two blue spruce trees that grew on either side of the Barton Street en- 
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trance to the jail, planted by him on the birth of his daughters, one of whom 
was born within the jail. 


Early photographs of the jail show a very Spartan environment, if you ig- 
nore the plumbing fixtures and electrical wiring. Similarly, the food was not 
lavish, but quite stable, as dictated by legislation. 


Governors’ reports from 1882 indicate that the cost of a prisoner’s daily ra- 
tion was .06 cents. An article in the Dundas True Banner, October 13, 1887, 
discloses the fact that the total budget for the year ending in September was 
$5,392.00. By 1920, this figure had risen to $17,000.00. In addition, repairs and 
alterations in that year totalled almost $1,000.00, which brought the daily cost 
per immate to .19 cents. Although praised by some, all this frugality was con- 
demned by others, in particular by the Grand Jury. In March 1924, the first 
recommendation to replace the “Barton Street Bastille” was made. In 1926, amid 
cries of prisoners being “fattened at Castle Lalonde,” the appropriation of 
$22,750.00 was approved. However, prisoners were still using straw pillows in 


1949. 


The task of administering an institution, always listening to the communi- 
ty’s demands in terms of what should be done within the building has always 
been a difficult one. The Hamilton Spectator reported many statements by judges, 
police chiefs, mayors, councillors, citzens and even the prisoners themselves, 
all voicing their opinions on how a prison should be run, and none of them 
in agreement. 


Many deaths within the prison occureed from natural causes. On the other 
hand, eight males were executed in the “Hang House,” as follows: 


Michael McConnell in 1876 

Benjamin Parrott in 1899 

George Pearson in 1900 

Jack Sunfield in 1906 

Paul Kowalsky in 1919 (but not before he had killed two guards) 
John Barty in 1926 

Mike Smith in 1930 

Harry Lee in 1953 


By legislation, executed persons were buried in the prison yard. However, 
records indicate that only five remains were removed when the jail ceased 
operating. Harry Lee’s body was claimed by the family; where the others lie is 
not known. 


The Barton Street Jail officially closed on May 1, 1978, one hundred and 
three years after the closing of the former County Jail. The “old girl” had serv- 
ed well in meeting the community’s penal needs. She was replaced by a building 
embracing the old site, and known as the Hamilton-Wentworth Detention 
Centre. 
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THE LAIRD OF “WOODHILL” 
THE STORY OF ADAM FERGUSSON, 1783 - 1862 


by Ariel Dyer 


(An Address to the Society on May 13, 1983) 
An article by J.C. Boylan on the Honourable Adam Fergusson reads: 


Political struggles and the ambitions of those who participate in them 
so crowd the pages of history that those who have quietly laboured 
for real improvement in a country get little more than a bare men- 
tion in Canadian history. Adam Fergusson’s public service was not 
spectacular, and it was rendered at a time when the political arena 
in this country was the scene of stern struggles. 


Mabel Dunham’s book “Grand River” reads: 


There seems to be complete unanimity of opinion that Adam 
Fergusson, founder of (the town of) Fergus has done more than any 
other man in all the country-side to promote the study and practice 
of scientific agriculture and to raise the standards of livestock in this 
province. 


Writing in “Portraits of British Americans” in 1867, Fennings Taylor quotes 
from “Gulliver’s Travels”: 


Whoever can make two ears of corn or two blades of grass grow upon 
a spot where only one grew before does more for his country than 
the whole race of politicians put together. 


History Professor J.M.S. Careless adds: 


Adam Fergusson is one of the unsung heroes of Canadian history. 


We hear a great deal about the hardships endured by those who came to 
this country to try to make a better life for themselves - cutting down the trees 
to build a rude shanty, and then trying to develope their holdings by slow, painful 
degrees, with very little of this world’s goods to sustain them. Many of our 
forbears pioneered in this way, and we owe these brave folk an everlasting debt 
for their fortitude and endurance. 


Adam Fergusson, who came to Canada to share in the adventure of develop- 
ing a new colony, was an example. Although he was accustomed to the amenities 
enjoyed by the wealthy landed gentry, he cannot be accused of belonging to 
the “idle rich.” Instead, Fergusson immediately proceeded to introduce his 
neighbours to improved methods of farm husbandry, and involved himself in 
government endeavours to better the lot of his fellows. 


From “Records of the Clan,” by Lord Kilkerran, Chieftain of the Fergusson 
Clan, we learn that all Fergussons are descended from a very early king of Scots 
named Fergus Mor Mac Erc, who came from County Antrim in Ireland in 464 


A.D. The records read: 
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In Strathardie in Perthshire lie the lands of Balmacruchie or 
Woodhill, which have belonged to a branch of the Athole stock of 
the Fergusson Clan from about 1575. It is a few miles to the north 
of Blairgowrie on the road to Balmoral. 


Here Adam Fergusson was born in 1783. His father was Neil Fergusson, 
a Fife sheriff and advocate (lawyer); his mother was Agnes Colquhoun. The 
twenty year-old Adam inherited both the Woodhill estate, and that of his mother 
at Pitcullo. He studied at the University of Edinburgh, taking courses in law, 
history, and agriculture. His grandfather, the Reverend Adam; his father, Neil; 
and his two sons, Adam J. and Neil J., also studied here. He had a military 
training as well, becoming a deputy lieutenant. 


Adam was called to the Scottish Bar and became a Magistrate and Advocate 
in Perthshire. According to one writer his profession was neglected:“...he scorned 
the ermine in reverse.” This meant that he refused a judgeship - because of his 
intense devotion to the promotion of better agricultural practices. 


Fergusson had a good relationship with his tenant farmers, helping them 
to build up the ancestral properties. His association with those interested in such 
improvements included a Dr. Barclay, who helped to found the Veterinary 
School of Edinburgh. With two cousins, Lord Kilkerran and Lord Herman, they 
formed the Highland Agricultural Society, intended to improve the lot of farmers. 
Together they published a journal. Fairs and exhibitions were promoted where 
their own ideas were carried out, and a great deal was accomplished in the im- 
proved production and breeding of livestock. Adam won both gold and silver 
medals for the articles he wrote on these subjects. 


A Whig-Reformer, Adam worked for the promotion of the great Reform 
Bill of 1832. He was also interested in history, and was intrigued by stories he 
had read about Father Daillon, the Recollect priest who had gone to New France 
with Father Brébeuf, and had spent the winter of 1626 among the Neutral In- 
dians in what is now Western Ontario. On his return, Daillon told the story 
of a beautiful plain along a river with many waterfalls. 


Adam held a dream of sometime establishing a Scottish community there. 


In 1830 overcrowding in the cities of Scotland caused great distress. The 
“Clearance” that expelled thousands of tenant farmers from their highland crofts 
caused much hardship. Interested in emigration, the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain considered many schemes. But, because of the depression caused by the 
Napoleonic Wars, it was decided that emigration was too costly, and left it to 
private enterprise. The “Canada Company,” working through John Galt the 
novelist and Dr. William (Tiger) Dunlop, had set aside one million acres of land 
in the Huron Tract. These men founded the present city of Guelph and the 
town of Goderich, reporting that they had cleared 11% on their investment 
- a sure lure for other financiers to do likewise. 


When the Highland Society in Scotland became concerned over the lot of 
displaced people, emigration was seen as a solution. Fergusson, had the time, 
the means, and a genuine interest in such a project. Although almost fifty years 
of age, he offered to go to North America to assess the state of immigration 
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there. In 1831 he travelled to Liverpool on the first train in the British Isles, 
and was aghast at its speed - 15 miles per hour. After a voyage of forty days 
in a sailing ship, he landed in New York, then went by way of Lake Champlain 
to Montreal, and thence to the parts north-west of the head of Lake Ontario. 
Adam passed through Guelph when it was but a village, and foresaw its future 
growth on the Speed River. 


An excellent account of his trip was kept, with special attention to 
agricultural possibilities. The Scot praised the Americans for their initiative, but 
his patriotism favoured settlement under the British flag. Fergusson published 
a report for the Highland Society under the title “Notes on a Tour of Canada 
and Some Parts of the U.S.A.” It was distributed to potential emigrants, and 
appealed to some of the Highland Society’s members who themselves emigrated. 
Around Fergus in later years they would form a “hive” of Lairds; a band of 


well-educated men of means, who provided a high standard of leadership to the 
growing town. 


In his Report, Fergusson gave descriptions of adverse conditions to be ex- 
pected in Canada, but held out a message of hope for those who dared acccept 
the challenge of the New World. For those who had never known anything 
but tenant farming, the lure of owning their own land was very attractive. He 
gave to emigrants a true picture of the costs involved, and of the return ex- 
pected when honest endeavour was applied. It is said that Adam Fergusson in- 
fluenced scores of Scottish immigrants arriving in Canada in the 1830s. 


Fergusson’s book makes interesting reading. Well-written, its descriptive 
passages have a charm that mark the writer as a lover of Nature, and a man 
with a keen sense of humour. There exist today only a few copies of “Notes 
nae Your or Canadian. © 


Adam Fergusson had married Jemima Blair, the heiress of Balthayock, a 
properous estate of 1,700 acres in the Blair family since 1370. In 1837, the Crown 
Deed was given to Sir Patrick deBlair, a French aristocrat. If a daughter inherited 
the estate her husband must add “Blair” to his name. When Jemima Johnson 
Blair Fergusson died in 1834 her eldest son took the name Neil James Fergusson 


Blair. 


Portraits of Adam Fergusson and his bride exist, painted in Scotland in 1812. 
Sad to say, Jemima died at the age of thirty, after having borne seven sons and 
a daughter who died at nine years of age. Left with these motherless sons, Adam 
was faced with great responsibilities. Eventually, he married Miss Jessie Tower, 
’ who proved to be a helpmeet worthy of all his ambitious plans. 


Feeling that Upper Canada would hold a great future for them, Adam sold 
Woodhill, and leaving Neil James in charge at Balthayock, sailed in the 
“Temperance Eagle” with his bride and six of his sons. The Reverend Patrick 
Bell, a Presbyterian clergyman, accompanied them as tutor to the boys. An in- 
dentured servant and a fellow advocate from Perthshire named James Webster, 
also accompanied them. 


At Niagara they met Colonel Thomas Clarke, who owned all of the 
Township of Nichol in what is now Wellington County, and set out to assess 
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this undeveloped wilderness. When they reached Elora, founded by William 
Gilkison in 1832, they followed the river upstream. So impressed were they with 
the fertility of the soil, the abundance of limestone, and the potential of water- 
power available, that they decided to buy 7,400 acres in the north-east corner 
of the township, stretching along both sides of the river. 


This property was surveyed and laid out as a town, Fergusson naming the 
community Fergus, after the ancient King of Scots. The streets were given names 
from the Fergusson family - Blair, Tower, Athole, Johnson, Colquhoun, For- 
far, Gowrie - and some honouring patron saints of the British Isles. James Square 
was named for the co-founder, James Webster. 


Adam had also bought 122 acres of land in East Flamborough on the Niagara 
Escarpment, between Burlington Bay and the Village of Waterdown. On that 
site a Perthshire friend whom he met at Niagara, Charles Allan, constructed 
a house for him. It was built in the style to which the couple were accustomed 


in Scotland, and named “Woodhill.” 


The lower rooms were spacious and high ceilinged, with deep window-seats, 
inside shutters, several fireplaces, and an ornate staircase. The second-storey 
rooms had lower ceilings. The basement was divided into several rooms, one 
of which had a pump connected to a nearby well. Woodhill also had a 
schoolroom for the sons, and a small chapel. Finished with the finest workman- 
ship, the house was described by contemporaries as the most beautiful they had 
ever seen. 


When the land on this estate was cleared it was found to be very fertile, 
the accumulated humus from centuries of forest cover having enriched the soil. 
Adam proceeded to develope it to its full potential. Instead of planting wheat 
only, which most settlers were growing on their new land, he introduced other 
grains; and turnips were planted to feed the stock in winter. On the sunny slopes 
he grew grapes, planted fruit and ornamental trees, and imported plants that 
were found nowhere else in Canada. 


Poorly-bred stock was anathema to Adam, so he imported registered short- 
horned Durham cattle and soon had an established herd, the first in Canada. 
He sold herd sires to various parts of Canada and the United States, and im- 
ported Leicester sheep and Berkshire hogs from England. Suitable barns and 
out-buildings added to his property gave it the name of “The Model Farm.” 
Adam called himself a farmer, although the actual work on the farm was done 


by hired hands. 


The Laird of Woodhill wore clothing that distinguished him as an Old Coun- 
try gentleman. He contributed articles to several journals in both Canada and 
the United States; was a lover of good literature; and had studied Greek. His 
library boasted a copy of Homer’s “Odyssey.” He also loved music and carried 
a violin with him, especially on long boat trips. 


Five years after coming to Canada, Adam was appointed by Royal Man- 
damus - signed by Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Arthur - to a seat in the 
Legislative Council. Although he now became widely known as “The Honourable 
Adam Fergusson” he was still affectionately called by his friends “The Laird 
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of Woodhill.” Fortune smiled on him in another way. When he came to Canada, 
Adam Fergusson was already a wealthy man. By 1837, he had sold 5,000 acres 
at $4.00 per acre - quite a sizeable fortune in those days. 


Adam was known as a tall and handsome person; kindly and hospitable; 
highly intelligent and far-sighted; courteous in argument; invincible in his beliefs 
of honour and justice; and interested in everyone’s joys and sorrows. Mrs. 
Fergusson was equally adaptable to her new surroundings. They had but one 
servant when they moved into their new house in Canada, but Jessie was one 
of a rare breed of genteel ladies - who had to change their way of life and modify 
their attitudes and expectations - giving to the settlements where they lived a 
certain elegance. As the chatelaine of an imposing country residence, and the 
wife of a distinguished leader, Mrs. Fergusson would be expected to entertain 
all visiting dignitaries and interest herself in community projects. Although the 
boys were tutored at home, they were all sent away for secondary education. 


Adam Fergusson was brought up as a Presbyterian. His grandfather, the 
Reverend Adam, had been a Moderator of the Scottish Assembly, and was 
minister at Moulan for almost fifty years. When he founded the town of Fergus, 
Adam gave the land for a Presbyterian Church, manse, and glebe. Mrs. Fergusson 
was a life-long friend of the Fergus church; and also attended Knox Presbyterian 
Church in Waterdown, presenting it with a handsome, silver communion set 
which is still in use. Adam, however, favoured the Church of England, and 
it is believed that he attended St. Luke’s Anglican Church in Wellington Square 
(now Burlington) built in 1834 on land give by Chief Joseph Brant and his 
daughter. 


Adam had been appointed to the Senate of the University of Toronto, and 
was instrumental in establishing a chair of Agriculture there. This later developed 
into the Ontario Agricultural College, set up in Guelph in 1873. In 1851 he 
was elected to the Board of Agriculture, and as its chairman was the first Minister 
of Agriculture for Ontario. With other far-seeing agriculturists, he helped to 
organize the first Provincial Agricultural Association, a fore-runner of the pre- 
sent Federation of Agriculture, and was their president in 1847. The first show 
was held in 1846; has been held every year since; and today is known as the 
Canadian National Exhibition. Adam gave addresses at their meetings, and 
presented a “Fergus Cup” and other prizes during his lifetime, a custom carried 
on for some years. 


As early as 1856 Fergusson had begun an active campaign for a veterinary 
school in Canada. In 1859, in cooperation with the Board of Agriculture, he 
contacted his former teacher, Professor Dick of the Veterinary School of Edin- 
burgh, who sent out one of his brightest pupils, Dr. Andrew Smith. Dr. Smith 
came to Toronto and soon had a thriving practice in veterinary medicine. He 
enlisted students to study with him, and thus the first School of Veterinary 
Science in North America was started in 1862. In 1922 it was moved to Guelph. 


Adam kept up an active interest in politics. As a Reformer, he was opposed 
to the “Family Compact.” He and his neighbouring politician, Sir Allan Mac- 
Nab of Dundurn, were always on opposite sides in debate. Adam favoured the 
policies of Robert Baldwin, but did not approve the radical ideas of William 
Lyon Mackenzie. He worked hard for the union of Upper and Lower Canada, 
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and when that was accomplished in 1841 he was appointed for life to the new 
Legislative Council of the Province of Canada West. Appointed Chairman of 
a Committee of Investigation, he was the means of having some badly needed 
reforms effected at the Kingston Penitentiary. Fergusson had asked the son of 
an old friend from Perthshire, a young journalist by the name of George Brown, 
to be the secretary of this committee. It was on this business that George Brown 


of the “Globe” and John A. Macdonald had their first disagreement. 


Adam sat as a director of the Gore Bank of Hamilton, and was also a direc- 
tor of the Canada Life Assurance Company when it was organized in Hamilton 
in 1846. An organizer of the Mechanics’ Institute of Waterdown, he served as 
its president for thirteen years. 


The first curling club in Western Ontario was formed in Fergus in 1834, 
with Adam Fergusson as its perpetual president until his death. He always at- 
tended their banquets and special bonspiels. After the formation of the St. An- 
drew’s Society in 1834 he became their perpetual president. 


Adam Fergusson lived on, hale and hearty, until in his eightieth year he 
suffered a paralytic stroke, and died on September 25, 1862. The Fergusson burial 
plot, surrounded by an iron fence, is located in St. Luke’s Churchyard in Burl- 
ington. Buried there together are Adam, his wife Jessie, three sons and a 
grandson. 


Ariel Dyer 


Adam Fergusson J.W. Forrester 
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THE HERMITAGE, ANCASTER, ONTARIO 
by Bridget McComas* 


(An Address to the Society on November 18, 1977) 


The first house on the site of The Hermitage, on the Sulphur Springs Road 
in Ancaster, was built by the Reverend George Sheed, the first Presbyterian 
minister in Ancaster, who put up a frame building on the east side of the pre- 
sent ruin. Mr. Sheed died in 1832, and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in Ancaster. 


In 1833 an Englishman named Otto Ives, bought the Hermitage property. 
A legend still exists about his Greek coachman falling in love with Mrs. Ives’ 
niece, also from Greece. However, family records show that her lover was not 
the coachman, but the English language tutor. He was later found hanging from 
the stable rafters, a suicide, and was buried at the crossroads where Lovers’ Lane 
joins Sulphur Springs Road. It is said that on moonlit nights he can be heard 
crying for his lost love.! 


The stone house known as The Hermitage was built in 1855 by George Gor- 
don Browne Leith the second son of Major-General Sir George Alexander Leith, 
Bart., a wealthy Scotsman. George Gordon Browne Leith, came to Canada to 
obtain land for a farm and in 1853 he wrote to Eleanor, his second wife, in 
Scotland: 


in short, I have come to the conclusion not to settle more than a dozen 
or twenty miles from Toronto or Hamilton as they offer the advan- 
tages of society, education, market, and medical men, which no other 
part of the country is likely to do. As to Toronto, land has risen so 
much in value in that neighbourhood that I think it would not answer 
our purpose to sink so much money in land.’ 


Leith then bought 267 acres in the Dundas Valley, near Sulphur Springs 
west of Ancaster. There he built The Hermitage, where he spent most of his 
life. The family usually went into Hamilton for the winters, and he died in 
Hamilton in 1887. 


From a publication entitled “Cottage, Lodge, and Village Architecture” 
published in 1848, we learn that the style of the house included almost every 
Old Country characteristic, such as a large entrance hall with a very fine stair- 
case; and 


French doors leading to the garden; a library; a morning-room con- 
nected to the drawing-room by folding doors; a well-lighted and well- 
ventilated nursery, and a flight of back stairs for the servants. 


One of the out-buildings was a wash-house, built at a distance from the main 
house to “stop odours from reaching the public.” There were also stables, carriage- 
house, work-room, and wood storage quarters. Inside the main building in the 
wing were the children’s nursery and kitchen; and on the ground floor the 
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drawing-room and the entrance hall. In 1861the owner built a gatehouse at the 
entrance on Sulphur Springs Road. Today it serves as a museum. 


Mr. Leith brought from Scotland most of his furniture and other posses- 
sions, including silverware, Chinese Chippendale furniture, Spode china, and 
paintings. When the Leith family moved into The Hermitage they employed 
about twenty servants. 


George and Eleanor Leith had five children — one son and four daughters. 
Alma Eleanor, the youngest daughter, was born in Hamilton in 1855, the year 
the Battle of Alma was fought in the Crimea. After her marriage to Stair Dick 
Lauder on December 3, 1878, they lived at Fountain Hall [sic] in Ancaster 
Village, behind the present Post Office. Mr. Dick Lauder was the son of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Anne (Dalrymple) Dick Lauder of Fountain Hall in Had- 


dingtonshire, Scotland.‘ 


While living in Ancaster, Mr. Dick Lauder drove the stage coach between 
Hamilton and Ancaster. For many years he was the secretary of the Albion 
Club in Toronto. 


Alma loved animals, but her husband did not. In 1891 Alma and her hus- 
band agreed to separate. On the death of her brother, Alma bought The Her- 
mitage where she lived for the rest of her life, in the company of several favourite 
hens, cats, dogs and horses. She wrote historical articles for The Hamilton Spec- 
tator, published in 1897 in a booklet entitled “Wentworth Landmarks.” 


One day in August, 1934, Mrs. Lauder was having a luncheon party at The 
Hermitage when the guests smelled smoke. They found the second floor well 
ablaze. Guests, neighbours, friends and firemen were able to save some of the 
valuables and animals, but nearly everything else was lost. 


When Mrs. Lauder refused to leave the estate, a little cottage was built for 
her inside the ruins, where she lived until her death in 1942, at the age of eighty- 
seven. 


The Hermitage property is now owned by the Hamilton Region Conserva- 
tion Authority, and is open for hiking, skiing, and picnicking. Some of the out- 
buildings and parts of the outside walls of The Hermitage are still standing — 
a sad reminder of the past. 


* A prize winner in the essay contest for school pupils conducted by 
the Society. 
This paper was edited by the Publication Committee. 
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The Hermitage, 1888 


THE HAMILTON WATER WORKS 
by Peter Davis* 
(An address to the Society on February 13, 1976) 


In 1855 the population of the City of Hamilton was 20,000 people, all of 
whom obtained their water supply from wells. The two attacks of cholera in 
1832 and 1854 prompted the city fathers to investigate the possibility of install- 
ing a water works system on the east side of Woodward Avenue, south of Beach 
Road, which was a good distance east of the city limits. The councilmen of the 
day offered a premium, said to have been $1,000.00, for the best water works 
proposal. Mr. T.C. Keefer, a prominent consulting engineer and chief engineer 
of the Montreal Water Board, was engaged to act as judge. After carefully ex- 
amining the water supply plans, specifications, and estimates of the several com- 
petitors, Mr. Keefer recommended that the first prize be awarded to Samuel 
McElroy, a renowned New York engineer, who proposed to obtain water from 
the intake well off shore in the Burlington Bay, and to build a reservoir in Dun- 


durn Park. 


In 1855 the City Council adopted Mr. Keefer’s preliminary report on the 
water system, recommending that the City obtain their water supply directly 
from Lake Ontario, the water to be lifted by pumps, in preference to gravity 


supply. 
Mr. Keefer started his preliminary report by stating that: 


...in coming to a decision as to the relative merits of the gravitation 
or the pumping systems, both of which are practicable, it is impor- 
tant to look forward to the time when the population of Hamilton 
may exceed 50,000 inhabitants. Looking at the commanding position 
of Hamilton at the head of the larger navigation of the St. Lawrence 
River, and at the junction of the main railway routes from the Cana- 
dian and American seaboards, and therefore the natural depot for the 
rich peninsula to the west of it, I see no good reason for limiting its 
population to 50,000 inhabitants. Before the population reaches 
100,000, a larger supply of water will be required than can be offered 
by the Ancaster streams or by any other gravitation sources. In this 
case, it would be necessary to obtain the required increase in supply 
either by going to a greater distance or by pumping. 


After the adoption of the Keefer report, the City sought legislation to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Board of Water Commissioners, empowered to 
secure a sufficient quantity of pure and wholesome water. In March of 1861 
the City of Hamilton took over the water works system from the Board of Water 
Commissioners. 


The construction of the Water Works plant and System was undertaken 
during the years 1856 to 1859, at an estimated cost of 187,537 English pounds 
($813.305). The construction included the Gartshore pumping engines. The 
building which was made of limestone and an early form of hydraulic cement 
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was built around the pumps. The Pump House was officially placed in opera- 
tion by the late King Edward VII, who at the time was Prince of Wales. A water 
display was given in Gore Park when John Morison Gibson and George Craigie, 
the two “first boys” of Central School, turned on the mains. The Prince of- 
ficially opened the water works on Tuesday, September 18, 1860, even though 
the pumps had begun regular operations on October 26, 1859. 


The pumping engines were made in Dundas by the John Gartshore Com- 
pany in the years 1858-1859, and were installed at the same time. They were 
of English design but of wholly Canadian manufacture. In their day the building 
of such engines in Canada West, as Ontario was then known, was a remarkable 
accomplishment. The Gartshore engines were of Cornish beam type, designed 
about 1812. It is interesting to note that this same type of engine was built in 
Scotland as recently as 1919. 


Available records leave little information about the builders and erectors 
of these engines, but it is known that James MacFarland and John Bertram were 
two men who were engaged in the construction. John Bertram in 1861 co-founded 
the Canada Tool Works firm in Dundas, later called John Bertram and Sons, 
making metal machinery until 1953. James MacFarland remained with the 
engines to assume the post of Chief Operating Engineer, a position he held un- 
til 1910. The engines were James MacFarland’s pride and joy for some fifty-one 
years. Most of the men who worked on the erection of the engines were British 
emigrants with special skills. 


Standing south of the pump house was a storage shed, filled with wood to 
feed the boilers. The wood was supplied by local farmers, who hauled it there 
with teams of horses. As wood proved less available, coal became the prime fuel, 
delivered by schooners to a pier on the lake shore. The “Undine” was one of 
the famous and best-remembered schooners, and delivered many tons of coal 
to this pier. Later on, a railway siding connecting the Great Western Railway 
was installed, and the delivery of coal by schooners ended. 


The pumping engines remained on active daily duty until 1910. The installa- 
tion of electrical driver units in the year 1910 relegated the “old faithfuls” to 
emergency duty, but they ran off and on until 1938. 


The engines were capable of pumping 1,650,000 gallons per day, each with 
a steam pressure of 30 pounds per square inch in vacuum. In 1882 the units 
were enlarged from 24 inches to 30 inches in diameter, with a resultant increase 
from 1,650,000 gallons per day to 2,625,000 gallons per day each. The four 
original fire box boilers were replaced with Horizontal Return Tubular boilers, 
and steam pressure was increased to 60 pounds. In 1892 steam was again in- 
creased to 70 pounds per square inch in vacuum, as the population of the city 
increased. 


The two flywheels in the old Pump House were 24 feet in diameter, and 
had to be assembled in pieces. Twenty-two tons of sectional riveted counter- 
balance for crank weight were also included. At the rim were “barring” holes 
for positioning engines if something prevented the wheel from moving. The main- 
shaft bearings were lubricated by a home-made concoction that looked like 
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molasses — the composition of which was a carefully guarded secret. The bear- 
ings had to have their brass parts oiled every hour. The cylinder lubrication 
was originally cylinder oil cup feed, changed to hydrostatic lubrication about 
1890. The camshaft, driven by a flywheel shaft through gears, one which had 
removable walnut wood teeth, was an attempt at silencing gear operation. The 
check valves were leather-faced and leather hinged. 


The floor of the pump house was made of solid white oak three inches thick. 
Four slim, black cast-iron columns, supported the heavy crankshaft on which 
the beams were swung. The walking-beam pump, three stories high, shone in 
its brass and iron splendour. Outside, the chimney of the water works rose to 
a height of 150 feet, and was seen by sailors several miles across Lake Ontario. 


Due to the historical and architectural value of the old water works, the 
building has been preserved by the City of Hamilton, to be maintained by an 
historical society as a museum for future generations. 


The Low Lift Pumping Station located at Lakeland Beach supplies untreated 
lake water to the main treatment plant, through an 84-inch diameter concrete 
conduit. The treatment plant is approximately 1,800 feet inshore from the Low 
Lift Station. In general terms, the water in the purification plant goes through 
many processing stages including: anthrafilt 15 inches; sand 13 inches; and gravel 
from sand to rock. 


The High Lift pumps, in operation after the old Pump House, are still used 
today for daily operations. Beside the High Lift pumps in the same building is 
the Control Board for the City’s water. For over one hundred and fifteen years 
of daily operation, the Hamilton Water Works has served Hamiltonians well, 
and is one of the finest engineering stations in North America. 


* A prize winner in the essay contest for school pupils conducted by the Society. 


This paper was edited by the Publication Committee. 
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CITY ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS OF WATERWORKS 


William Haskins, City Engineer 1856-1861 
Manager of Waterworks 1861-1896 
EG. barrow 1895-1909 
Andrew F. Macallum 1909-1916 
Pee cory 1916-1923 
W.L. McFaul 1923-1959 
W.A. Wheten 1959-1974 
JRGs Leach 1974- 


(Since 1974, the Waterworks Department has been under the jurisdiction of the 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth). 


SOME DATES OF INTEREST 


June, 1856 — City established a Board of Water Commissioners 
making it possible for the construction of the Water 
Works System. 


1858-1859 — The Gartshore pumps built and installed. 
October, 1859 — Pumps began regular operation. 
September, 1860 — Officially opened by the Prince of Wales. 


1909 — First watermain to the Mountain. 
1910 — Old Pump House ceased regular operations. 
1925 — Consulting Engineers recommended that the City con- 


sider installing a Filtration and Purification Plant. 


The Pumphouse 


Photography by Al Tone/Dofasco 
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SPRINGING TO THE CALL: 
HAMILTON’S VOLUNTEERS OF 1861 


by George F. Kush 


THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 14, 1983) 


Canadians in general, have come to regard the war between the American 
States, or as it is more commonly known, the American Civil War, as an en- 
tirely American affair; a brother-against-brother struggle, fought in the main 
by its own citizenry. Many Canadians, as well as most Americans, would be 
genuinely surprised to learn that upwards of forty or fifty thousand British North 
Americans, took part in the United States’ most bitter ordeal. 


Geography, more than any idealism or patriotism, sent young men from 
Canada to American border points to enlist. From the discontent of toiling in 
workshops, or plodding behind ploughs, the spirit of adventure called them to 
the grim realities of war. 


Within days of receiving the first news of hostilities, many young Hamilto- 
nians were ready to answer President Lincoln’s call for volunteers. Several local 
merchants began organizing groups of eager young men; many of Hamilton’s 
guilds and trade unions discussed the possibility of sending volunteers. Half the 
city’s printers seemed to vanish overnight, most of them enlisting in Company 


G. of the 33rd New York Regiment. 


One of the first area residents to answer the call was Erastus D. Holt. | 
Although American-born, he had adopted Hamilton as his home and rose to 
local prominence as a merchant, owning and operating a stationery store at 44 
King Street East. In preparation for his departure, he went about the task of 
liquidating his assets. He was accompanied on his journey to Buffalo by some 
sixty local lads as recruits. Upon reaching Buffalo they were mustered into the 
49th New York Volunteer Infantry. This sturdy contingent of Hamiltonians 
served throughout the entire war from the first battles of the Peninsula cam- 
paign to Appomatox Court House. Holt himself rose through the ranks. Pro- 
moted in June 1863 to the rank of colonel, he continued in this capacity until 
his death at Petersburg, Virginia, on April 2, 1865, a few days before the end 
of the war. 


Another well-known Hamiltonian who packed away his peace-time pursuits 
was Thomas J. Fleming, a printer on the staff of the Christian Advocate. He was 
better known under the name of “Tom Pluff,” author of a local “penny dread- 
ful” adventure paper, widely and discreetly circulated among the city’s youth. 
Fleming would leave for war, never to return to his boyhood home. After los- 
ing a leg in the fighting at Malvern Hill, he took up the printer’s trade again 
in the States and spent his twilight years in a Boston soldiers’ home. 


One area man, a member of the 49th New York, would distinguish himself 


on the field of battle. On May 3, 1863, at Fredericksburg, Virginia, Corporal 
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John P. McVeane of Company D took part in his regiment’s assault of the dread- 
ed Confederate works before Marye’s Heights. A Union war correspondent 
wrote: 


At precisely twenty minutes past eleven, the lion-hearted men rose 
to their feet. Every one of a thousand spectators in the rear held 
their breath in terrible suspense, expecting to see them all the next 
moment prostate in the dust. ‘Forward!’ cried their officers, and they 
dashed into the open plain, where instantly there was poured into 
them a most terrific discharge of grape and canister. Many fell dead, 
but not one faltered. As they pressed forward their battle cheer was 
heard above the roar of the guns. Forward they dashed, up the fear- 
some slope and into the rebel line. 


In the mélée that followed, McVeane captured the defiant colours of the 
58th Virginia Volunteers, and was directly responsible for the capture of some 
forty of its defenders. For this display of gallantry he was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, a grateful nation’s highest award; an award received 
directly from the hands of President Lincoln. Promoted to the rank of Sergeant, 
and reduced to the ranks on several occasions for infractions of military discipline, 
his courage never failed. As only fate would allow, he died a soldier’s death 
at Spotsylvania the following year: his face to the enemy. 


As the war progressed, the trickle of young Canadians taking their place 
among the ranks never seemed to diminish. Two members of the Gage family 
fell within days of each other in the heavy fighting around Vicksburg, and James 
O’Neal of Burlington was listed among the missing after the Battle of Gettysburg. 
George Cole, who left a wife and two children in Brantford, was captured in 
North Carolina. He perished some months later in that infamous Southern “hell 
hole,” Andersonville prison. The three Ellis boys of Mount Pleasant followed 
the fife and drum: James rose to the rank of Captain, Wallace a Sergeant, and 


Edward died in the field before the gates of Atlanta. 


In the early winter of 1863, another Mount Pleasant youth, seventeen year 
old William Winer Cooke, a former student at Hamilton’s Central School, for- 
sook his studies and embarked upon a military career; a career that would mark 
him as Hamilton’s most famous participant in the American Civil War. 


Young Cooke was continuing his studies at Buffalo when he was introduc- 
ed to Colonel W.C. Raulston, who was then actively engaged in the organiza- 
tion of a regiment of infantry for the State of New York. Shortly after, the unit 
was redesignated as a mounted unit, and Cooke was enrolled as a member of 
the newly-created 24th New York Cavalry. On January 26, 1864, he was com- 
missioned Second-Lieutenant and assigned to Company M. 


The regiment left Albany, New York, in February. As the State was then 
unable to furnish horses, they went to war as dismounted cavalry. As such they 
were detailed to guard the outer defense of Washington. However, with the ar- 
rival of spring and a new commander - General Ulysses S. Grant - the Army 
of the Potomac was once again readied for a major campaign against the tat- 


tered forces of Robert E. Lee. The 24th was assigned to the Third Division of 
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General Ambrose E. Burnsides, 9th Army Corps. Pressed into the heat of bat- 
tle and fighting afoot as infantrymen, they received their first baptism of fire 
in the wilderness of Virginia. The next two months saw them through some 
of the bitterest and most decisive battles of the war. 


In June, the 24th Unit took part in Grant’s grand offensive, directed against 
the massive Confederate entrenchments before Petersburg. It was here that young 
Lieutenant Cooke received a wound in the left thigh that put him out of ac- 
tion. This resulted in a thirty-day furlough, much of it spent convalescing in 
Hamilton. In early August he returned to his regiment, but on arrival at head- 
quarters he was reassigned to the Commissary and Subsistence Department, 
and for a short time was charged with the task of overseeing the unloading of sup- 
plies at Patrick Station. : 


In September 1864 Cooke’s regiment finally received their long-awaited 
mounts, and as the outfit refitted for cavalry service he was recalled for active 
duty. The 24th was now under the command of General George Crooks’ Se- 
cond Divison of General Phillip Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps. Cooke saw his first 
action as a cavalryman at Peeble’s Farm. 


In a raid against the Weldon Railroad an attempt was made to cut one of 
Lee’s vital lines of supply. The fighting was fast and furious. Engagements at 
Hatcher’s Run, Prince George Court House and Lee’s Mills served to temper 
the troopers into hardened veterans of the saddle. 


On March 28, 1865, the last great campaign of the war in Virginia began, 
with Sheridan’s cavalry spearheading a drive around the right flank of Lee’s 
army. What followed were days of hard riding and heavy fighting: the one na- 
tion grappling to reunite, the other to exist. In less then ten days Cooke and 
the 24th fought in no fewer than nine decisive engagements. When the firing 
ceased, they found themselves on the skirmish line at a quiet little Virginia hamlet 
known as Appomattox Court House. Here, on April 9, 1865 - Palm Sunday 
- the last great drama of the Civil War was played out. Here, the bloodshed 
and suffering of the last four years ended with the surrender of Robert E. Lee’s 
tattered legions. On a grey, wet spring day William Winer Cooke, too young 
to engage in the opening, witnessed the closing chapter of the American Civil 


War. 


In the following July, Cooke was mustered out of the army with the rank 
of First Lieutenant. He was later breveted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel for distinguished service during the last hectic days of the war. Return- 
ing to Hamilton, Cooke found that the slow pace of peacetime living did not 
agree with a young man who had come to feel at home in the saddle and on 
the march. In July, 1866, he was able to secure a position as Second-Lieutenant 
in the newly-raised 7th U.S. Calvary, commanded by the flamboyant and con- 
troversial General George A. Custer. Over the next ten years Cooke served 
the 7th Cavalry in various capacities. On June 25, 1876, he fell fighting on the 
heights above the Little Bighorn River in a battle hereafter known as “Custer’s 
Last Stand.” On an August day, seven years later, Cooke’s remains were removed 
from their shallow grave and reinterred in the Winer plot in Hamilton cemetery. 
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During the years that followed the war, scores of American and Canadian 
ex-soldiers, lured by the city’s healthy economic climate, came to settle in the 
Hamilton area and to establish themselves within the social framework of the 
community. At the time of his death in 1915, Daniel Kappele, a former member 
of the 160th New York Infantry, had given almost a half-century of his life to 
the city’s industrial growth and to the congregation of First Methodist Church. 
Others, like former drummer boy James Pett, and his older brother Joseph, found 
employment in the flourishing tanning industry. Both brothers became well- 
known locally for their efforts on behalf of former soldiers. An ex-Ohio volunteer, 
Richard Butler, became widely known for his newspaper articles on local history 
- “Saturday Musings,” which appeared in the Hamilton Spectator. 


In the United States the passage of the post-war years saw the growth and 
development of numerous veterans’ organizations, the most prominent of which 
was the Grand Army of the Republic, an association consisting exclusively of 
former Union soldiers and sailors. The spirit of comradeship they shared had 
been forged in the heat of numerous battles, and was tempered by the blood 
of tens of thousands of lives. By the late 1880s the G.A.R. was the most power- 
ful lobbying force in American society, with presidents and politicians vying 
for their favor. When President Grover Cleveland went fishing on Memorial 
Day such a national storm of protest arose that it almost ruined his political 
career. 


In the year 1883 Union army veterans residing in the Hamilton area decid- 
ed to gather together to organize the first of only three known Canadian posts 
of the Grand Army. Under the auspices of their newly elected commander, Col- 
onel James Monaghan, who was Hamilton’s resident U.S. Vice-Consul, their 
new chapter, Grand Army Post No. 472, was named the William Winer Cooke 
Post. Two of their post’s most prized and sacred relics were Colonel Cooke’s 
broken sword and one of his scalped whiskers, mementoes of his last Indian fight. 


Unlike their politically active brothers below the border, Hamilton’s Grand 
Army veterans concerned themselves primarily with the welfare of their fellow- 
comrades and dependants. With slightly under two hundred members, their 
prime issue was in securing the benefits due to the ex-soldiers. As late as 1912 
there were fifty-nine veterans and three widows living in Hamilton. Together, 
they were the recipients of $36,792 in pension benefits, per annum. A monthly 
visit to the United States Consulate to cash their cheque, in the old Sun Life 
building, became for many local families, almost a ritualist event. 


Another ritual that became a tradition, was the observance each May, of 
Memorial Day, the day set aside by the American Government to pay solemn 
homage to its men and women who gave their lives in the cause of freedom. 
Each year, Hamilton’s veterans marched, to the site of Colonel Cooke’s grave, 
often accompanied by Her Majesty’s Army and Navy veterans. As prescribed 
by Grand Army regulations, a brief service of remembrance was held; the Get- 
tysburg Address was recited; the Honour Roll called; and the procession dispersed 
after laying out flowers on the graves of the departed. 


How can one, today, comprehend the thoughts and feelings of the Civil 
War veterans? In the late Twenties the remaining soldiers tried in vain to fill 
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the air with the familiar strains of “Tenting Tonight.” The approach of autumn 
1937 saw the last roll called. Private Lewis J. Jones, a veteran of the hard-fought 
battles at The Wilderness and Spotsylvania, barely managed to reply “Present 
for duty.” All Civil War veterans now lie beneath tents of sod, but their sacrifice 
will linger forever. 


William W. Cooke, 1870 


George Kush 


George Kush 


Soldier, 49th New York Infantry 
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CHARLES COOTE GRANT (1825-1914) 
by Frank L. Jones 
(Read before the Society on March 11, 1983, by S.R. Leslie) 
PREFACE 


Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Coote Grant was born on September 15, 1825, 
in Mallow, County Cork, Ireland, where his father, the Rev. James Grant, was 
Curate of Mallow and Rector of Carrie-Cleena. His mother was a grandniece 
of Lieut. Col. Sir. Eyre Coote K.C.B., Commander in Chief in the East Indies. 
In 1847 he married Asenath Rowswell in Gibraltar, where he was stationed with 
the Bedfordshire Regiment. 


In 1861 the regiment was ordered to Quebec; served in several Irish gar- 
rison towns; and was again sent to Canada in 1866, at the time of the Fenian 
Raids. His two young sons, aged fifteen and twelve years of age, also took part 


in the RIDGEWAY skirmish. 


When he reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel, Grant decided to stay in 
Canada and settled in Hamilton, retiring from the army on half-pay. With his 
family he lived at 293 Bay Street South, where he died in August, 1914, aged 
eighty-nine. 


Some of the articles in the Hamilton Public Library file on Charles Grant 
describe him as a “’strange, incomprehensible character.” His eyesight had been 
injured by a backfire in target practice. Still, he was always able to distinguish 
and recognize fossils in quarries, caves, ploughed fields, and railway cuttings. 
He left one of the greatest collections of the fossils of this area, now included 
in McMaster University’s holdings. 


Col. Grant corresponded with many notable geologists and scientists all over 
the world, and yet was hardly known by his neighbours. He was an active 
member of the Hamilton Association for the Advancement of Literature, Science, 
and Art. He often complained bitterly about being interfered with and put off 
railway tracks by railwaymen, who were concerned for his safety. When fossils 
were to be found, he was not interested in safety. 


Col. and Mrs. Grant had two sons and at least six daughters: the Misses 
Marion and Alice, and Mrs. David Newton of Hamilton; Mrs. Duggan of Dublin, 
Ireland; Mrs. B. McKenzie of Bradford-on-Avon, England; and Mrs. Clare White 
of Montreal. 


The flourishing city of Hamilton on Burlington Bay, wrote a journalist in 
the Illustrated London News in 1858, “aspires to rival and looks with considerable 
jealousy upon Toronto. The inhabitants call it the ambitious little city. It is 
handsomely laid out with broad, clear streets and built upon the level of the 
lake. Behind it stretches what its people call the “Mountain” but which is mere- 
ly the real level of the whole surrounding country. The position of Hamilton 
renders it extremely hot and close in the summer months. Hamilton is of a decide- 
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ly Scottish character. There are a few Irish and Germans to be found, as there 
are in every city in America, but the predominant race is the Scotch.” 


To this city four years later came the first of the British regiments sent here 
because of the threat of war with the United States. The arrival of The Rifle 
Brigade. (The Prince Consort’s Own) in 1862 brought the pomp and circumstance 
of the military life to the head of the lake. The unit was commanded by Lord 
Alexander Russell, a son of the Duke of Bedford. The roll of his officers reads 


like a page from Burke’s Peerage. 


Their relaxations followed a traditional pattern. The officers shot, rode, 
played cricket, went boating on the Bay and dined in the Mess to the music 
of the regimental band. It is said that one of them, pining for the delights of’ 
the Haymarket and Leicester Square, rented a cottage on Augusta Street, com- 
plete with a fair occupant. There he contrived to while away the tedium of pro- 
vincial afternoons. It is a period piece from an novel by Ouida with Lord de 
Vigne and Colonel Vivian Sabretasche on pleasure bent. There is the sheen 
satin, an elaborate coiffure and over all the heady fragrance of patchouli. 


The garrison comes to life in the recollections of Mr. Ernest Mackenzie. In 
his old age, he set down memories of his boyhood in the Hamilton of the 60’s. 
The British regulars marched to Christ’s Church Cathedral every Sunday mor- 
ning to attend divine service. Lord Cecil and Lord Cavendish of the Rifle Brigade 
taught in the Sunday School. Young Ernest was in the latter’s class. 


Unlike their brother officers who gave their sporting instincts free rein, the 
two peers impressed Ernest with their serious turn of mind. Writing when he 
was more than 70 in 1926, Mr. Mackenzie thought that he was the last survivor 
of that group of scrubbed and gleaming little boys who received religious in- 
struction from Lord Cavendish. Later in life, Lord Cavendish, tired of the gauds 
and vanities of the world of the aristocracy, joined the Plymouth Brethren. 


The Rifle Brigade, with its flash and dash overshadowed the regiments of 
the line which followed it for a tour of duty in Hamilton. Units like the 16th 
(Bedfordshire) Regiment, the 47th (Lancashire) and the 29th (Worcestershire) 
Regiment of Foot were senior to the Rifles on the Army List but could not boast 
such a glittering array of fashion in the Mess. 


During the excitement of the Fenian Raid in 1866, the regulars came in for 
much undeserved criticism. It was the militia instead of the professionals who 
clashed with the Fenians at Ridgeway with a loss of 10 dead and 38 wounded. 
Plans had miscarried with the result that the regular soldiers arrived on the scene 
after the Fenians had retired across the Niagara River to Buffalo. The newspapers 
were filled with recriminations. One citizen wanted to know why the volunteers 
of Hamilton’s militia unit, the 13th, had been required to bare their breasts to 
the foe when people who were paid to fight were not present. The virulence 
of Victorian Letter-to-the-Editor writers reflected the temper of the times. 


At Confederation, Canada assumed the responsibility for her own defence. 
In 1868, the last British soldier left Hamilton. Many of the redcoats had become 
attached to the place, in spite of the heat of the city’s summers and returned 
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to make it their home after discharge from the service. One of them was Col- 
onel Charles Coote Grant of the 16th Regiment who had commanded the Bed- 
fordshires during their stay in Hamilton. 


Born in 1825, he was a descendant of General Sir Eyre Coote K.C.B: who 
had served under Clive at Plassy. General Coote was the victor of Wandewash 
which broke the French power in India. 


At twenty, the Hamiltonian-to-be was granted a commission in the 16th 
in 1845 and served at Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, the West Indies and in Canada. 
Retiring on half pay after 25 years service, he made his residence in Hamilton 
in a red brick house built in the Georgian style on the north east corner of Bay 
and Markland Streets. The house still stands. [Extensively renovated in 1981]. 
The colonel was now free to pursue the study of fossils, a subject which had 
fired his imagination since youth. He became a member of the Hamilton Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Literature, Science and Art and was curator of 
its museum for several years. 


His pre-occupation with the riddle of the rocks was a manifestation of the 
intellectual curiosity of the period. The age produced diverse and many-sided 
men and Victorians had a penchant for engaging in activities outside the daily 
round. 


Col. Grant had become interested in rocks and fossil remains when stationed 
at Gibraltar. It is recorded that while a captain he had halted his company on 
a route march when he caught sight of a promising looking quarry. He immediate- 
ly hurried off to examine it. After some time had passed, a subordinate tactfully 
reminded the captain that he had left the troops standing to attention on the 
road. 


His first glimpse of the escarpment at Hamilton must have aroused power- 
ful emotions within him. Here was rock stratum in a virgin state, untouched 
save for the mundane grubbing of road builders. 


The years which followed were spent in a methodical investigation of 
geological formations in and about Hamilton. The quarries in the district yield- 
ed a rich haul of fossils. The papers which he read to the Hamilton Association 
for the Advancement of Literature, Science and Art were the result of many 
hours spent in excavation and patient classification: “Notes on Devonian Rocks 
in Ontario”, “Fossil Silurian Plants in Hamilton” and “Fragments of Palaeozoic 
Sea Floors in Hamilton”. Sometimes he would beguile his listeners with lectures 
which by comparison were positively frivolous — “Coral Reefs, Ancient and 
Modern” and “The Lost Atlantis”. This last story of a continent sunk beneath 
the waves revealed an unexpected strain of romanticism in the colonel. 


His views on evolution made him not a little suspect in a town with a strong 
Calvinist tradition. Something of an enigma to his neighbors, he was also in- 
comprehensible to many who belonged to the Hamilton Association. A reserv- 
ed man, the retired officer often passed his friends and even members of his 
own family on the street without giving any sign of recognition. Lost in thought, 
he would set out with a black satchel in one hand and a mallet in the other 
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in search of specimens. His dog followed at his heels. 


There were difficulties towards the end. Among the colonel’s favorite haunts 
were railway cuttings. One never knew what the spade might turn up. The 
railway company finally ordered him off its property. He complained to members 
of the Hamilton Association that his work was being interfered with by men 
who lacked understanding. The action had been taken because the railway 
employees were afraid that the old gentleman would be run over by a train. 
They could not know that such a possibility was a matter of indifference to him. 


A visit to his home was instructive. The walls in the lower hall were hung 
with trophies of service in foreign climes and souvenirs of a military connection 
going back into the past. There were Oriental arms with curiously wrought hilts, 


a Malay kris, a crude Irish pike from the rising in 1798 and daggers from the 
Greek islands. 


The study was upstairs at the back of the house. Correspondence lay upon 
the table; an inquiry from the curator of the British Museum, a request for 
specimens from the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, letters from savants 
abroad. Here he pondered the origin of things, the dark waters subsiding and 
the land rising beneath a great sun. It was genesis, the Creation! The metamor- 
phosis from soldier to scholar was complete. 


Charles Coote Grant died when he was eighty-nine. He was born when 
George IV was on the throne and Beau Brummell was going quietly to seed 
at Calais. The army he entered as an ensign was commanded by general officers 
who had served under Wellington in Spain and fought in Waterloo. 


Following his death in 1914, the First Great War would bleed its way to 
a halt. The army he knew as a young ensign in Corfu had long since fallen 
before khaki, drab machine guns and the tank. In the next decade an old soldier 
of the Rifle Brigade followed the colonel. He was the last of the Imperial garrison. 


Their monument is hard to find. “Try Section E,” said a kindly official of 
the Hamilton Cemetery staff, “Go down past the green tool shed. You'll find 
them right beside the road.” A granite obelisk bearing martial motifs was crected 
years ago by public subscription. It marks the resting place of British soldiers 
who died in Hamilton, 1862-1868. The inscription on the weathered stone has 
been almost obliterated by the wind and the rain and the slow turn of the seasons. 
But a ray of sunlight still picks out a field gun, crossed flags and the royal arms. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator 


Young Grant Older Grant 


CANTATAS, CADENZAS, AND CONDUCTORS 
by Michael Quigley 
(An article written for the Hamilton Philharmonic Orchestra, 1884-1984) 


When Colin Ferrie presided over the incorporation of Hamilton in 1846, 
his domain was hardly majestic. Though it was a bustling little place with a 
population of 10,000, it was closer to the frontier than its leading citizens might 
have have been willing to admit. Bare dirt roads and streets, which became lakes 
of mud in spring and fall and clouds of dust in summer, were bordered by wooden 
sidewalks that skirted the commercial buildings in the centre of town. Although 
rough and ready, Hamilton was not without cultural amenities. 


Nine years before incorporation, Hamilton’s first home-grown musical enter- 
prise was recorded in the minutes of the Board of Police for 1837, noting that 
permission had been granted to a newly-formed Amateur Band to use public 
facilities for rehearsals. Five years later, in October 1842, a Signor Nagel, whom 
the programme proclaimed was “the first violinist to the King of Sweden and 
a pupil of Paganini,” gave a concert in the Town Hall. Signor Nagel was follow- 
ed by hundreds of other musicians on the North American touring circuit, and 
for many years local bands and visiting musicians were the staple diet for Hamilto- 
nians. But just as touring musicians varied from true virtuosi to mere charlatans, 
so did resident bands come in all shapes and sizes. There were church bands, 
military bands, temperance bands, and every fraternal order seems to have fielded 
its own band. 


The economic boom of the 1850s, which produced a rapid increase in 
Hamilton’s population, also gave rise to a new sense of self-confidence, even 
ambition, among Hamilton’s musicians, and early evidence of this new feeling 
was the first full-chorus-and-orchestra concert presented in Hamilton. On March 
13, 1855, the thousand-seat auditorium on the second floor of the Mechanics’ 
Hall on James Street North, a large and delighted audience was treated to a 
concert highlighted by Haydn’s Surprise Symphony. Newspaper columnist Joseph 
Tinsley wrote: 


Shortly following, those concerned formed a regular musical organiza- 
tion. It was known....as the Hamilton Philharmonic Society. Edward 
Hilton was selected as conductor... On May 26 1857, the Creation 
was produced. The choir numered about one hundred, the orchestra 
seventy-five. 


This performance had the distinction of being the Canadian premiére of 
Haydn’s oratorio. Nor was it the only concert of note that year, for a mere ten 
days before, the outstanding pianist Sigismund Thalberg had given a concert 
at the Mechanics’ Hall. Although this Harmonic Society under the direction 
of Edward Hilton seems to have continued to give concerts until 1862, the climax 
of its career - from a social if not musical point of view - must have been the 
performance, again a Canadian premiere, of Haydn’s The Seasons at a special 
concert in honour of the Prince of Wales, who was in Hamilton for two days 


in 1860. 
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With the demise of the Philharmonic Society in 1862, a lull ensued, one 
of several which would befall those who attempted to organize an orchestra in 
Hamilton. This did not mean a complete drought of musical activities, however, 
as those inclined could attend concerts given by the music students at the 
Wesleyan Female College, and churches continued to be centres of musical per- 
formance. The Toronto Mendelssohn Society and two Hamilton-based choirs 
performed regularly in the city during the 1870s, and Hamiltonians were 
guaranteeed at least one major choral concert each year. The repertoire leant 
heavily towards the near-sacred words, such as Handel’s Messiah and Judas Mac- 
cabeus, Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Haydn’s Creation. 


The latter was presented three times in 1878 by the leading choral body, 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, under the direction of Bandmaster George Robin- 
son. Though Robinson was well-known as the outstanding military bandleader 
in Victorian Canada - he led Hamilton’s XIII Battalion Band for over forty years 
- there is a minor mystery in his connection with orchestral music. In a rule 
book issued in 1884, Robinson was listed as conductor of a “Hamilton Orchestral 
Society” which was said to have been inaugurated on February 22 that year, 
but there is no evidence that this orchestra ever performed in public. While 
Robinson conducted the regular and popular summer band concerts throughout 
the late nineteenth century, it is doubtful that he ever ventured into the or- 


chestral field. 


There was, however, an orchestra in Hamilton in 1884, but it was another 
organization with a different name, other musicians and another conductor. 
It was, in fact, the reincarnation of Edward Hilton’s Philharmonic Society of 
the 1850s. Early in 1883, a young English church musician named John Ed- 
mond Paul Aldous - one of those pioneering figures whose influence dominated 
Hamilton’s musical circles for decades - revived the Philharmonic Society. In 
its first season the society was simply a choral organization, but within a year 
Aldous had gathered around him a number of the city’s resident musicians to 
form the core of the Hamilton Orchestral Club. 


Behind the austere mask of this proper English gentleman, Aldous was driven 
by the energy which created that orchestra and earned him the indisputable 
reputation as the dean of Hamilton’s Victorian musicians - a long career as con- 
ductor, church organist and chorister, composer, lecturer and music teacher. 
In creating the first orchestra with a real claim to represent the start of the city’s 
orchestral tradition, Aldous sought to achieve a more secular repertoire and 
to establish higher goals for the musicians. With a full complement of forty-five 
players in 1884, Bene to sixty in the following year, Aldous’ orchestra gave its 
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first concert in Hamilton’s newest concert facility, the Grand Opera House on 
James Street North. 


In one of those anomalies which recur throughout the story of music in 
Hamilton, the Hamilton Spectator reported in June 1885 - in the midst of Aldous’ 
coaching of his orchestra - that: 


our youngest musical organization, the Hamilton Musical Union, 
made its first (and by all accounts its last,) appearance in public at 
the Grand Opera House in a mixed performance. 


One can only imagine what a “mixed performance” entailed. The newspaper 
also reported that the proceeds were to be used for the benefit of the volunteers 
in the North-West. 1885 was the year of the second Metis uprising in Manitoba, 
led by Louis Riel, and Hamilton, like Toronto, was a centre of Orange loyalism. 
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| After two seasons Aldous gave up as conductor, turning his attention to 
his regular position as organist and choirmaster at Central Presbyterian church 


in Hamilton. 


The orchestra did not die, however, for another young Englishman, Charles 
Lewis Matthew Harris, stepped into the breach. Like Aldous, Harris was already 
known in musical circles. Although barely 24 years old when he took charge 
of the orchestra, Harris had played for the Philharmonic Society’s oratorio con- 
certs in 1883-84 and was organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 


church. 


Harris reformed the orchestra in his own image, going so far as to rename 
it the Harris Orchestral Club. On the foundations laid by Aldous he erected 
a solid, if modest, structure. For the next fourteen years, until his resignation 
in 1901, the Harris Orchestral Club performed regularly, giving two concerts 
per season. The change was noted by the Hamilton Spectator’s reviewer: 


He has organized the young musicians of the city into an orchestra 
with the object of making it a permanent institution. 


The Harris Orchestral Club, like its successors, was nomadic. Its first con- 
cert was given in St. Paul’s church, another at the Grand Opera House, and 
then for several years the orchestra performed at the old Association Hall, on 
the present site of the YMCA building on James Street South. Orchestral con- 
certs had been given in the Mechanics’ Hall, the city’s first major auditorium; 
in the Grand Opera House after its opening in 1880; in the several theatres, 
and later still in the auditoriums of various high schools. 


The first concert of the fifth season, on January 28, 1892, included selec- 
tions from Wagner, Beethoven, and Gounod, as well as the ligther pieces which 
filled out the programme, a balance maintained throughout the orchestra’s career. 


Regular admission to Harris concerts was .25¢ - a splendid bargain, con- 
sidering that Sigismund Thalberg had charged $1.00 for admission to his “Grand 
Farewell Concert” in 1857. 


The first decade of the new century saw some significant realignments and 
transformations in the music scene. The first development was Harris’s resigna- 
tion from the direction of the orchestra, after the second concert of the 1900-1901 
season. The main reason for his decision to withdraw was the huge workload 
involved in his newly established Conservatory of Music, where he had some 


600 pupils! 


Once again, with a new conductor, the orchestra required a new name. In 
May 1901 the Hamilton Spectator announced that the orchestra would henceforth 
be known as the Hamilton Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of W.F. Robin- 
son, son of Bandmaster George Robinson. The new orchestra set even higher 
standards than its predecessor, but Robinson only lasted one season, conduc- 
ting two concerts, sree leaving to take charge of the Canadian Kilties Band. 


In the spring of 1902, another Englishman, William Henry Hewlett, took 
charge. Like his predecessors, Aldous and Harris, Hewlett made his living as 
a church organist and choirmaster, at Centenary Methodist church. He remained 
with the orchestra for four seasons before taking charge, with Aldous and Bruce 
Carey, of the Hamilton Conservatory of Music. 
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The next two seasons of the Hamilton Symphony Orchestra’s lifespan seem 
to have marked a nadir. The direction of the orchestra was in the hands of Fred 
J. Domville, a Belfast-born musician, a founder-member and concertmaster of 
the Harris Orchestra Club and later, first horn player under Robinson’s direc- 
tion. G. Roy Fenwick in his memoirs given as the Bailey Memorial Lecture to 
the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society in 1964, recalls that “Under Fred Dom- 
ville it was a strictly amateur organization with dubious standards.” Domville 


ules gave up the task of trying to convert his amateurs into a serious or- 
chestra after three concerts. 


In 1910 an article in the Hamilton Times included: 


an announcement which lovers of good music will be pleased to hear 
is that Miss Madge Murphy has consented to be the leading violinist 
of the new Hamilton Symphony Orchestra under H.A. Stares. 


Although this orchestra was largely composed of relative new-comers, W.H. 
Hewlett was present as piano accompanist for Arthur Blight’s singing, at the 
first concert, given before “a large and fashionable audience” at the Grand Opera 


House in March 1911. 


The fate of this embodiment of orchestral ambition remains obscure. It cer- 
tainly played several concerts, but seems to have drifted into oblivion shortly 
before the beginning of World War I. But all was not lost. Fred Domville re- 
mained indomitable, and took on the task in the early months of 1915 of creating 
another Hamilton Orchestral Club. This body gave its first, and apparently on- 
ly, concert at the Oddfellows’ Temple on May 6, 1915. 


Two more expatriate musicians, the Cuban José Acosta and another 
Englishman, Percy Waddington, formed the newest organization, which gave 
its first concert in May 1921, retaining the name of the Hamilton Symphony 
Orchestra. Under the direction of Acosta and Waddington it marked a clear 
step towards the characteristic twentieth century instrumentation. Although 
still a purely amateur organization, this orchestra numbered over seventy musi- 
cians. Acosta was lauded for having “performed a musical miracle” in preparing 
the orchestra for its debut at the Lyric Theatre. Acosta, a flautist and graduate 
of the Conservatory and Symphony Orchestra of Havana, resigned after only 
three concerts in the middle of the orchestra’s second season. 


The repertoire of the Hamilton Symphony Orchestra during the 1920s under 
Acosta and Waddington and their successor, Isaac W. Lomas, who led the 
organization for its final season in 1926, retained the same form which had 
Bis yaued since the days of the Harris Club. The main change seems to have 

een an increased interest in Mozart, as movements from three of his symphonies 
were played during this period. 


The absence of an orchestra for five years after the demise of this organiza- 
tion in 1926 should not really cause any surprise. Its conductor during the final 
season, Ike Lomas, took on the task more as a favour for his fellow-musicians 
than as the realization of a life-long ambition. Lomas was a full-time musician, 
leading the orchestra at the Grand Opera House for a total of twenty-two years. 


Yet another Englishman, Dr. Graham Godfrey, arrived in Hamilton in 1930, 
to take up the position as organist and choirmaster at Melrose United church. 
He seemed like the answer to the prayers of orchestra lovers. Here was a musi- 
cian with an extensive background, a man who had conducted the City of Bir- 
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mingham Orchestra and, as guest conductor, the London Symphony Orchesira, 
as well as having worked for eight years as assistant to Adrian Boult, the music 
director for the BBC. The programme notes for the second concert under his 
direction outlined the aims of this latest addition to the orchestral ranks. The 
Hamilton Symphony Orchestra was formed “with two distinct purposes in mind: 
(a) to lay the foundation for a permanent civic Symphony Orchestra; (b) to help, 
through this organization, in the development of the musical talent of this city.” 


The single most important change was the decision to present the great sym- 
phonies in their entirety. Thus, patrons of 1931-32 heard Mendelssohn’s Italian 


and Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphonies as complete works, a clear advance beyond 
the custom of previous orchestras. 


Following in the footsteps of all his main forerunners, Godfrey was not slow 
to organize a full-scale choir. The result - the Bach Choir - gave as its first con- 
cert the Hamilton premiére of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Like the other great 
twentieth century choir in Hamilton - Bruce Carey’s Elgar - the Bach Choir, 
and the Symphony Orchestra which accompanied it on so many occasions dur- 
ing the 1930s, fell into desuetude during World War II. Musicians were not ex- 
empt from war service. The outcome was a loss - and a gain - when the two 
choirs merged to create the Bach-Elgar Choir in 1946. 


Partly for reasons of ill-health and partly in order to pursue his long-deferred 
desire to devote himself to composition, Graham Godfrey returned to his native 
England in 1950. But the orchestra idea was deeply rooted in Hamilton, and 
shortly after the end of the war Edward Stewart, the founder and director of 
the Dofasco Choir, assembled a group of musicians for the purpose of establishing 
a Civic Orchestra to “give concerts of light classical and the better types of 
popular music.” Stewart was also the driving force behind a successful but short- 
lived series of Promenade Symphony concerts given by an orchestra composed 
of Hamilton musicians every week during the summer of 1937. 


The first concert given by the Civic Orchestra, established in 1946, offered 
a selection of pieces which went well beyond the initial newspaper description 
of “popular” music, including several compositions which had been in the reper- 
toire of the Hamilton Symphony and the 1937 Promenade series - such as Sibelius’ 
Finlandia, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, and Weber’s Oberon Overture. When the Civic 
Orchestra, in turn, gave up the ghost, a result apparently of its ambitions outrun- 
ning its abilities and audience, yet another orchestra was formed. 


Finally, with the organizing work of two professional musicians, David M. 
Nelligan and Stanley Clark Thornton, in 1949, we arrive at the modern era, 
the beginning of a long, unbroken run of orchestral music in Hamilton. Writing 
in 1969, Fred Eatock, who was a veteran of Godfrey’s orchestra and a founder- 
member of the Hamilton Philharmonic Orchestra, recalled how the new orchestra 
came into being: 


When the Civic Orchestra...ceased functioning, we Hamilton musi- 
cians had a vision of forming a less expensive and smaller orchestra 
(the Civic had numbered 65 players) with Dr. Graham Godfrey as 
its leader... This orchestra rehearsed for some ten or twelve weeks, 
but again Dr. Godfrey became ill... During the summer [1949], Mr. 
Stan Thornton, who had been our solo trumpet player, met with 
Mr. Jan Wolanek, a violinist and conductor of various orchestras... 
and discussed with him and a Hamilton musician, David Nelligan, 
(also.an alumnus of theGodfrey orchestra) the possibility of a new 
orchestra in Hamilton. These two men, Thornton and Nelligan, ap- 
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proached me asking me to call a meeting to suggest to our group 
that we disband and form a larger orchestra under the direction of 


Mr. Jan Wolanek. 


This meeting, held at the Conservatory on James Street South, was the for- 
mal inauguration of the Hamilton Philharmonic Orchestra. The first conduc- 
tor was Jan Wolanek, a Buffalo-based musician. Although the orchestra was 
still, as it had always been, an amateur organization, the establishment of the 
HPO brought a new sense of commitment and professionalism. 


The first rehearsals for the new orchestra were held on the premises of CKOC 
radio station. The group then moved on to other halls in the city, and to the 
Art Gallery on the edge of the McMaster campus. But throughout the 1950s 
and 1960s the old problem of a suitable concert hall remained. 


One innovation introduced by the HPO in 1949 was the decision to feature 
Canadian artists only as guest musicians; indeed, of the fifteen guests who played 
in its first five seasons, six were Hamiltonians. The orchestra also displayed its 
willingness to reach out into the community by giving a Pops concert in the band- 


shell at Gage Park im 1953. 


When Wolanek resigned at the end of the 1956-57 season, another caretaker 
regime followed, and three guest conductors led the orchestra in the following 
year - Leonard Pearlman, Bryden Thomson and Victor di Bello, the latter be- 
ing offered the position on a permanent basis. At 26 he was a relatively young 


man, but like many of his predecessors he came to the position with an established 
reputation. 


One of his first steps was to advance the goal set by Nelligan and Thorn- 
ton, by ending the orchestra’s long amateur status and re-casting it on a semi- 
professional basis. The result was “‘a smaller, better disciplined orchestra and 
a higher standard of performance.” It should be added, in fairness, that while 
the transition from amateur to professional was a long-awaited development, 
the contribution of those generations of amateur music-lovers, for whom or- 
chestral work was labour efveree snatched away from the fe ee of mak- 


ing a living was invaluable. Without them, there would hardly be a centenary 
to celebrate! 


Another change in conductors coincided with a change in venue as well, 
for when Lee Hepner took charge of the orchestra in 1962 he took it back to 
the Palace Theatre (which had been called Pantages when the orchestra played 
there in the twenties). The development of the orchestra’s stature continued 
under Hepner’s lead; he created the first business office and engaged a full-time 
business manager; the annual budget increased five-fold, reaching $100,000 in 
1968-69; and Hepner’s other position as professor of music at McMaster facilitated 
the development of a Youth Orchestra. On the musical front, Hepner initiated 
a programme of inserting in the orchestra’s repertoire the works of Canadian 


composers, including compositions by Hamiltonians William Wallace and Lorne 
Betts. 


The final chapter in this story is the transformation of the HPO in the most 
recent period, since the appointment in 1969 of Boris Brott as conductor and 
music ees For many years, the bane of the city’s musicians had been the 
nomadic existence they had been forced to endure by the lack of a permanent 
and adequate concert hall. Finally, in September 1973, the modern HPO in- 


augurated the Great Hall of Hamilton Place, a municipal theatre with acoustics 
rivalling the very best in the world. 
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The move into a permanent home coincided with and was the culmination 
of the very rapid changes and expansions undertaken by Brott since 1969. Dur- 
ing the twenty years before Brott, the orchestra had pursued the goals set by 
its founders with some modesty. The annual season had grown by small steps 
from four to six to eight concerts; budgets were limited because these few per- 


formances were still given mainly by amateur musicians. The sharpest shift oc- 
curred in the professionalization of the orchestra. 


When Brott arrived in 1969, he was a 25 year-old whirlwind with six years’ 
rofessional conducting experience under his belt. The principal characteristic 
he brought to the HPO was immense energy, which was realized in a remarkable 
facility for generating the huge new funds which his ambitious building pro- 
gramme demanded. His first and most lasting achievement was to hasten the 
conversion of the orchestra into a full-time, professional ensemble within three 
years. A dozen chamber ensembles were hired, and by the end of 1972 the resi- 
dent orchestra of thirty musicians was established. 


During his first few years with the orchestra, Brott aroused considerable 
ire, particularly among the more conservative music circles. When his experimen- 
tation went so far as to include a concert with a pop group, the opposition was 
stirred to a pitch that recalled the remarks of Aldous, fifty years before, in a 
lecture to the Kiwanis Club: “...modern music is just one continual discord 
after another...jazz has a dislocating effect upon the human system!” What Brott’s 
critics overlooked was the phenomenal success of his consciously anti-elitist policy 
of “bringing the music to the people.” Very quickly the audience was boosted 
tenfold to East a quarter of a million people, as the HPO and its components 
gave dozens of concerts each year, in schools and old people’s homes, in Hehe: 


and on street corners, and, in the best-remembered examples, in the steel mills 
of Dofasco and Stelco. 


Musical Hamilton has come a long way since the musical soirees which form- 
ed the basis for Aldous’ orchestra. Through all the ups and downs, the high 
ambitions and lower achievements, Hamilton has maintained a steadfast tradi- 
tion of indigenous musicianship. The credit for the bulk of the hundred years 
of music which is being celebrated this year falls on the shoulders of the amateur 
musicians whose love of music was the spark plug for so many efforts down the 
years. The ambitions of the pioneers, Aldous and Harris, have finally been 
realized. 


Hamilton is now home to an orchestra with an international reputation. 


Hamilton Philharmonic 
Hamilton Philharmonic 
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Oldest known orchestral photograph in Hamilton — the Harris Orchestral Club posed on the stage of the 


Grand Opera House in 1889. Conductor C.L.M. Harris (1887-1901) standing beside the piano. 


STRATHCONA SCHOOL AND THE WEST END (1894-1981) 
by Murray W. Aikman 
(An Address to the Society on May 8, 1981) 


History can be more meaningful to the individual when it concerns 
something with which he has had a close association. This is certainly true of 
Strathcona Public School, which in 1979 celebrated its 85th anniversary. For 
thousands of Hamiltonians and ex-residents this was their school and the one 
they proudly remember. To understand this loyalty, it is necessary to know where 
and why the school was built, and to know something of the events that have 
taken place in it, during the past 85 years or so. 


As early as 1866, a building behind the Crystal Palace on the present Vic- 
toria Park served as a temporary school; and for many years the loft of the Napier 
Street Fire Engine House provided similar accommodation. The first permanent 
school building, however, was the Pearl Street School, opened in 1868 at the 
south-east corner of Peter and Pearl Streets. 


In the early 1890’s Hamilton was growing quickly, especially in the west end. 
Schools were becoming crowded and there was need for another school building. 
In 1893, a suggestion was made that rooms in the recently built St. George’s 
Anglican Church at the corner of Tom & Sophia Streets be used for public 
school purposes, and two rooms were secured for the coming year. As indicated 
by the Sophia Street School’s earliests registers, both the Pearl Street building 
and the St. George’s Church accommodation combined to become the forerun- 
ner of Strathcona School during 1893 and most of 1894. 


In March of 1894 a special Accommodation Committee of the Board of 
Education noted that a new school was urgently required in the north-western 
section of Hamilton. In April, the Building Committee recommended that a 
200 ft. square site on the west side of Sophia Street be purchased from the City, 
at the assessed value. 


In July of 1894 the Finance Committee was authorized to sell the Pearl Street 
School, and to begin construction of a new ten-room school. On September 
6, 1894, the corner stone of the Sophia Street School was laid by William Clucas, 
Chairman of the Building Committee. By Christmas 1894 it appears that the 
building was sufficiently completed to accommodate pupils. 


The school was formally opened on September 4, 1895, by the Honourable 
G.W. Ross, Minister of Education for Ontario. As reported in the Hamilton 
Spectator of September 5, 1895, 


... when the party arrived [the children] were grouped picturesquely 
on the stairways and floor of the rotunda. As Mr. Ross entered the 
building, the children, led by their vocal instructor, Professor Johnson, 
sang “The Maple Leaf Forever.” 


Mr. Ross was presented with a silver key as a symbol of the opening of the 
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school, and two girls, on behalf of the children and their teachers, presented 
Mrs. Ross with a bouquet of flowers. At the end of the ceremony the children 
again sang and cheered, and the proceedings were over. Good fortune had smiled 
on the opening, as in the evening it rained heavily. | 


Thus began the history of Strathcona School. What was this area of the 
City like in the 1890's? It was growing quickly, as new houses were built and 
vacant lots disappeared. Pupils walking to and from Sophia Street School dur- 
ing those early years must have noticed the rapid development and growth tak- 
ing place. Except for the main roads, such as King, Main, and York Streets, 
neighbourhood streets were not paved, and consequently dusty in dry weather 
and muddy in wet weather. The older areas were well populated, but many stret- 
ches of vacant land awaited building activity. 


Just as to-day’s Strathcona pupils follow their own individual routes to school, 
so the children of the early Sophia Street School would have done likewise. 
They would have taken either a short cut across Victoria Park, or a long-since 
forgotten pathway from Dundurn Street, across what was once parkland bet- 
ween Head and Lamoreaux Streets. This trip might have begun in the area 
known to-day as Westdale, but which was then only brickyards and farmland. 
In order to get to Dundurn Street, they would have had to cross the valley known 
as Beasley’s Hollow where today’s Highway #403 runs. Other pupils would have 
come from the streets immediately west of Dundurn: Jones, Breadalbane, Tom, 
and Lochearne, which were just beginning to be built up, replacing the farmland 
where once cattle had grazed and orchards flourished. 


The area east of the school, across Victoria Park, was older and more 
established. Pupils followed routes that led along Main, King, Napier, Peter, 
Florence, York and Barton Streets. They would have reached these streets from 
such north-south avenues as Bay, Queen, Oxford, Locomotive, Magill, Pearl, 
Crook, Locke, and Inchbury Streets. To the south of King Street lived a scat- 
tering of pupils on George, Main, Margaret, Henry, and New Streets, as well 
as some from Jackson, Canada, and Poulett Streets. 


Finally, there came a group of children from the present Harvey Park district, 
who made the trip to Sophia Street by way of Burlington Heights. Some came 
even farther: from beyond the High Level Bridge area, from Plains Road and 
the Valley Inn. There was also a group of children who lived in an area below 
the High Level Bridge, along the edge of the marsh, the canal, and the bay. 
They were the occupants of the “Boat Houses,” a community that developed 
during the last decades of the 19th century. This district was especially popular 
with many Sophia - Strathcona school children, who swam there in summer 
and skated on the frozen waters in winter. 


The parents of the early pupils of Sophia Street School came from many 
different ethnic backgrounds and religions. These included English, Scottish, 
Irish, and German people, who attended either Presbyterian, Methodist, Church 
of England, Baptist, Jewish, or Roman Catholic churches. Some of their occupa- 
tions are almost unheard of to-day: cattle drover, grave digger, chemist, wagon- 
maker, marble cutter, telegraph operator, porter, conductor, and others — com- 
mon jobs of the time, many now disappeared. 
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Sophia Street School was built on land that in 1860 was once an open space 
extending from King Street to Florence Street, and from Locke Street to ies 
durn Street. West of Strathcona Avenue, the boundary jogged to the north 
and the area within it extended from Head Street to Florence. Here stood the 
Crystal Palace grounds until 1891. 


In the years between 1860 and 1891, the Crystal Palace grounds was the 
site of the Provincial Exposition and Great Central Fair. The Fair made use 
of the Crystal Palace building — a structure of wood and glass situated in the 
middle of the grounds, opposite Peter Street. After it was torn down in 1891, 
the land it occupied was called Victoria Park, which shrank to its present size 
of 14.4 acres. The park has always been used as the school’s play area. 


The first ten rooms of Sophia Street School were almost immediately filled, 
and by January of 1896 the school population was 555. Mr. John F. Ballard 
was its first Principal, succeeded in 1906 by Mr. J.L. Stewart. In April 1907, 
the Building Committee of the Board of Education recommended that the land 
west of the school be purchased for future expansion. In February of 1908 ar- 
chitects prepared plans for an 8-room addition, and in July Mr. A.E. Manning 
was appointed Principal. He remained at the school until the early 1930’s. 


On March 14, 1909, the new addition was formally opened along with the 
completed Normal School across Lamoreaux Street. On this occasion, it was 
noted that the Sophia Street School was the first school in Canada to have 
drinking fountains. 


The school’s population had now grown to well over 900 pupils, from 
kindergarten to Grade 8. Another important event took place in April 1909, 
when Sophia Street School was renamed Strathcona Model School in honour 
of Lord Strathcona, High Commissioner for Canada, who had made a hand- 
some contribution for the military training of Canada’s youth. 


Strathcona School now took on a new and important function. As the Model 
School, it became the place where students from the nearby Normal School 
practised to become teachers. 


For many years, the Grade 7 and 8 boys from Strathcona School received 
weekly lessons in Manual Training from Mr. Painter, in the basement of the 
Normal School. The older girls were instructed in Domestic Science. 
Strathcona later established its own Domestic Science Room in the northwest 
corner basement room which, between the 1950’s and 1970's, served as a se- 
cond kindergarten. 


During its long history, Strathcona School has been involved in many inter- 
school competitions. In the early years track and field competitions where held 
between the pupils of city schools, competing for the Spectator Shield, which 
the school captured in 1911. 


In 1909 a Trust Fund was established for rifle shooting competitions in some 
of the public schools, and in 1912 a shooting gallery was fitted up in Strathcona’s 
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attic. In 1914 Strathcona won its first Rifle Shooting Championship — The Board 
of Education Trophy. 


Strathcona has also been active in hockey, and softball. In 1921 a Strathcona 
team won the Ontario Softball Championship, and in 1950 the Strathcona Girls’ 
Team won the City Senior “B” Softball Championship. 


For many years singing competitions were held throughout Hamilton schools, 
between groups or classes. In 1924 Miss Sellar’s class came first in Double Trio 
Singing. 


After its expansion in 1908 Strathcona continued to grow. By 1918 the enrol- 
ment was averaging well above 850 pupils, with approximately 800 until the 
late 1930’s, when enrolment dropped to about 750. By 1945 more than 600 
students were in attendance. In the 1970’s enrolment decreased dramatically 
across the city, and at present about 250 students attend Strathcona. 


Significant changes in the school building itself have taken place. With the 
addition to the building in 1908 the tall chimneys were removed from the roof, 
and the original flues within the walls were closed. A new ventilating system 
was installed, with a powerful fan to blow warm air throughout the building. 
Interior hallway windows in the three west end basement rooms have also been 
closed in. Presumably they once allowed outside light into this dark hallway. 
The flag pole on the roof was replaced in later years by one on the front lawn. 
A second-floor stairway at the south-east corner of the school leading to the 
attic has long since been closed off at its landing. Access to the attic is now 
gained by a stairway on the north side of the school. 


For many years a skylight in the roof directly above the large central stair- 
way allowed light to enter the first floor area near the front entrance. It is now 


closed off. 


In 1956, a play-assembly room was built onto the north side of Strathcona, 
and for two years served as a classroom for the crowded school. In 1958, the 
school’s desks which had been attached to the floors. In six rows of eight desks 
each were removed, leaving behind visible marks on the floors. 


In 1958 the school office was moved from the second floor above the main 
entrance, to more crowded and cramped conditions on the first floor. In 1978 
an empty classroom next to this office was converted into more spacious ac- 
commodation for the Principal and Secretary. 


One of the most significant and unpopular changes took place during the 
summer of 1973, when Fire Department regulations required the removal of a 
stairway at the west end of the school, and the addition of a wall around the 
large central stairway at the front entrance. Once the scene of many concerts 
and special occasions over the years, unfortunately the stairs are now hidden 


behind a bare wall. 


Finally, mention must be made of part played by the neighbourhood in the 
life of Strathcona School. The parents of pupils have always been interested 
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in their activities. In 1934, in response to an invitation from the Principal, Mr. 
J.A. Little, over one hundred mothers and teachers formed the Strathcona Home 
and School Association. Involved in bake and candy sales, as well as in war 
work, the Association flourished for several years until declining school atten- 
dance brought it to a conclusion in the early 1970's. 


One of its more lasting contributions was the establishment of the Jessie 
E. Cornett Trust Fund, which awarded a prize to the pupil with the highest 
standing in each of the Grade 8 classes. From 1955, the award was given to 
a former Strathcona pupil with the highest standing in Grade 8 classes at Ryer- 
son School, a change brought about by the elimination of Grades 7 and 8 at 
Strathcona. In 1970 the interest from the fund was used to purchase library 
books instead of the award. 


In 1978 a new Parents’ Association was formed to spark renewed interest 
in the school’s activities, and a Reunion Committee was organized which planned 
and conducted the 85th Anniversary of Strathcona School in May, 1979. 


PRINCIPALS OF STRATHCONA SCHOOL (1893-1981) 


* 1893 — Miss M.E. Coleman 1958 — Mr. G.H. Walker 

* 1894 — Miss L. Lawson 1961 — Mr. J.T. Shute 
1895 — Mr. John F. Ballard 1969 — Mr TJ. Buttle 
1906 — Mr. J.L. Stewart 197 2 — Vir. Gew Moore 
1908 — Mr. A.E. Manning 1977 = Mr. AcE, Hannay 
1933, = Mr. J.A. Little 1981 — Miss G.J. Mair 
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* Likely temporary, when Sophia Street School was in the Pearl Street 
School and St. George’s Church. 
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THE HEAD-OF-THE-LAKE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
THE FIRST FORTY YEARS 


by J. Katharine Greenfield 
(An Address to the Society on March 9, 1984) 


A reading of the Minutes of the meetings of the Head-of-the Lake Historical 
Society recorded over the forty years years of the Society, gives one a sense of 
the accomplishments and frustrations encountered, and of leaders: dedicated 
to the task or recording the history of the Hamilton and district region. 


Minutes of its meetings kept by a society are very important source material 
for future officers and members and especially for future historians. If one has 
taken an active part in any association, one knows perfectly well that the whole 
story is not always told; that discreet wording and editing can conceal strong 
and unfortunate disagreements among officers; the fact that a speaker at a general 
meeting was really rather dull; or that members have not followed through with 
tasks assigned to them. Reports of lectures from notes taken down in haste by 
someone not familiar with the subject can be misleading. 


However, no matter how inaccurate, the minutes of meetings are primary 
source material, so the responsibilities of a recording secretary are almost 
awesome. The recording secretaries who have served this Society over the forty 
years of its existence must be congratulated. First, there was Mr. Melville Bailey 
who believed that minutes should be written with literary grace and style. Miss 
Nina Edwards, Miss Mary Farmer, and Mr. John Cowan wrote clear, concise 
reports, the accuracy of which no-one can doubt. Mrs. Emma Martin, Mrs. Marie 
Kott, Mr. J.T.L. Fletcher and others followed their good example. At the reading 
of such minutes if any one of them strayed from the facts, or deviated from style, 
Miss Farmer and Miss Shaw were ready to correct. There have been other later 
secretaries, but one stands out in particular - that of Mr. William King. In 1976 
the very young Bill King won the Society’s essay contest while attending the 
George L. Armstrong School, and began a useful career with the Society as recor- 
ding secretary and co-producer of a news-letter. His reports covered an era when 
much was happening. They were detailed enough to convey the necessary in- 
formation, and brief enough to keep minds from wandering. His youthful 
presence in a mature group made people sit up and take notice. 


The forerunner of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society was the Went- 
worth Historical Society, founded in 1889. It continued until about 1925, and 
in that time published eleven volumes of Papers and Records. An independent 
organization, founded in 1899, the Women’s Wentworth Historical Society, had 
as its special undertaking the care and maintenance of Battlefield House, the 
old Gage Homestead on the site of the Battle of Stoney Creek. In 1943 there 
had been no group formally organized to explore, preserve, and relate local history 
for some eighteen years, although Lt.Col. Charles R. McCullough had been 
writing weekly articles for the Hamilton Spectator: about early events, places, 
and people since 1929. Lt.Col. McCullough is credited with reviving local in- 
terest in establishing a new historical society, just as he had, much earlier, founded 


the Canadian Club movement. At his death in 1947 at the age of 82, Miss Freda 
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Waldon, a founding member of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society, wrote 
to Mrs. McCullough that the Society: 


owed so much to the fact that he kept the interest alive all those 
years since the death of the old Wentworth Historical Society. Iam 
so glad that he had the courage to start the new Society before the 
war ended. I think it may prove his most enduring monument. 


George Laidler and T.M. Bailey, also founding members, always named 
Lt.Col. McCullough as the founder, but T. Roy Woodhouse, present at the 
organizational meeting as well, said that Dr. C.W.-Jefferys, president of the On- 
tario Historical Society in 1944, wanted to hold the annual meeting of the pro- 
vincial society in Hamilton that year and needed a host group, so he prompted 
Lt.Col. McCullough. Dr. Jefferys, an artist and historian whose Picture Gallery 
of Canadian History was hailed as one of the most valuable books on Canadian 
history when it appeared in 1942, was present at the organizational meeting, 
and later became an honourary president of the Society. 


Excerpts from the minutes of a meeting held on November 18, 1943, read: 


In response to an invitation issued by Charles R. McCullough, the 
following met on the evening of November 12, 1943, at the residence 
of the convener, Hillside, 303 John Street South, to consider the 
matter of founding an historical society: Dr. Charles W. Jefferys, 
R.C.A. President of the Ontario Historical Society, who came up 
from York Mills, Ontario; Walter H. Carroll, Esq.; Mrs. J. Bryce 
Mundie U.E. curator of Dundurn Museum; William F. Johnson, 
Esq., Principal of the Beach Bungalow School; Thomas Roy 
Woodhouse, Esq., Historian of the Bell Telephone Company in this 
district; George Laidler, Esq., T. Melville Bailey, Esq., author of “An 
Historical Sketch of Dundurn”; Miss Freda Waldon, Public Librarian; 
Dr. Alexander Wingfield, ex-president of the Hamilton Association; 
Miss Isabelle Locheed, Reference Department, Hamilton Public 
Library; Edwin W. Mills, Esq., President, Victorian Order of Nurses 
Association; and Charles R. McCullough. 


The convener explained the object of the meeting pointing out the 
need for an historical body dedicated to the active work of collec- 
ting, editing, preserving, and publication, when deemed worthwhile, 
of information respecting the history of Hamilton and district, com- 
prehending what was of old called The Head-of-the-Lake and later 
the Gore District. As an example of what an enthusiast may do, 
he pointed out the recent find of Mr. Johnson of a sign that hung 
over the entrance of the King’s Head Inn (Government House) at 
the north end of the Beach in 1794. The sign attracted the greatest 
interest of those present, Dr. Jefferys pronouncing it a fine example 
of the sign-painter’s craft. 


Dr. Jefferys applauded the efforts of Hamiltonians to bring into be- 


ing a working organization devoted to the discovery and care of 
documentary and other evidence of bygone days hereabout. His 
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parent society would view with much satisfaction the revival of in- 
terest in such work and would help to the best of its ability in pro- 
moting the welfare of the body. 


Others spoke approvingly of the attempt being made to round up 
a membership of history-lovers who would hunt down and take due 
care of records of the city and district and see to it that they were 
carefully edited and placed in the Reference Department of the 
Hamilton Public Library for the benefit of students and others. 


The Minutes continue with the recording of a discussion of a possible con- 
stitution. There was a second meeting on February 12, 1944, to discuss the aims 
of the society and its constitution. The hand of Miss Waldon can be seen in 
some of the projects advanced for members to undertake: - the completion of 
a bibliography of Hamilton; to encourage the appointing of a member of the 
City Hall staff to superintend its documents and books; the investigation of coun- 
ty assessment rolls now held by the Library; to bring to completion a list of 
Hamilton authors. 


Further planning meetings were held on February 18 an 24 under the chair- 
manship of George Laidler, and on March 2 a group of twenty citizens was in- 
vited to hear the plans which had been formulated. This group included represen- 
tatives from boards of education, teachers of history, local historians, and authors 
such as Miss Mabel Burkholder and Mrs. Marjorie Freeman Campbell, and any 
others who might be expected to support such a society. Mr. Laidler turned 
the meeting over to the Society’s first president, Dr. Alexander Wingfield. The 
planning group met once more on March 15 to organize the first open meeting 


to be held on March 31. 


So the first open meeting of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society was 
held on March 31, 1984, in the old Art Gallery on Main Street West. Dr. Jef- 
ferys brought greetings from the Ontario Historical Society and Lt.Col. 
McCullough introduced the speaker, Dr. Fred Landon, of the University of 
Western Ontario, who spoke on “The Romance of Local History.” The meeting 
was well attended and extra chairs had to be brought in. The President urged 
the formation of working groups for the purpose of investigation and report on 
specific objects within the scope of the Society’s operations. 


A meeting on May 11 to form these working groups heard Mr. W.H. Car- 
roll’s paper on family records and family histories, read by W.F. Johnson. George 
Laidler spoke on “Links with Hamilton’s past,” (landmarks still in existence); 
then Roy Woodhouse described the groups which should be formed: General 
History; Genealogy; Town History; Landmarks and Publishing; Illustrating; In- 
dian Relics; Historical Sources; Early Settlers; Arts and Science; Buildings and 
Institutions. Members doing research were admonished to be accurate and always 
to give sources of information. 


The big push during that spring had to be the planning of the June meeting 
of the Ontario Historical Society to be held in Hamilton. Today, when such 
meetings take many months to plan, it is remarkable that so much was done 
so successfully and in so short a time by a brand-new organization. They ar- 
ranged for tours of the area, souvenirs, space and displays in a manner which 
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delighted the parent body. Mr. F.I. Ker of the Spectator, an honourary member, 
saw that good coverage was given in the press, and there came also a grant from 
that source. Three members of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society gave 
papers: Messrs. G. Laidler, T.R. Woodhouse and T.M. Bailey. 


The Ontario Historical Society turned over to the new Society the sum of 
$12.75 held in trust for the Wentworth Historical Society, some Minute books, 
papers and volumes owned by the older society, and duplicate copies of its 
publications. In this manner another link was forged between the parent and 
daughter societies. Over the years the storage of these materials was a recurring 
problem. Many of the books were sold. In the beginning, and for a number 
of years, a Wentworth Historical Society publication was given to every new 
member paying fees, and such publications have also been given to speakers. 


At the first meeting in the fall of 1944 the crest of the Society was introduc- 
ed. Devised by Mr. Laidler and Dr. Jefferys, it took the form of a map showing 
Burlington Beach, the Bay, Burlington Heights and the Marsh beyond; that 
is, the western end of Lake Ontario, the Head-of-the-Lake. Because it was 
depicted on the sign of the King’s Head Inn, the head of King George III is in- 
set. Below the crest is the injunction: “Explore, Preserve, Relate.” 


The groups who were to explore, preserve, and relate quickly became alive. 
Mr. Laidler’s group which was exploring landmarks proved the most active. 
It was the only one that continued its activities, and eventually evolved into 
the Society’s outings. In 1944 he reported that, in spite of gas rationing, the 
members had visited the Jacob Rymal house, Burkholder Church, the Binkley 
burial ground and Van Wagner’s Beach. At that same meeting Mr. Woodhouse 
gave the address which he had given to the Ontario Historical Society conference 
entitled “Early Days at the Head-of-the-Lake.” Mr. Rutherford Smith, who was 
engaged in an archaeological dig at Mount Hope, spoke about the first Indians 
in the area, and William Johnson gave some Beach history. 


Mr. Laidler continued to guide his group to landmarks. In 1945 he led an 
excursion to Hamilton Cemetery, acting as guide and raconteur. A Spectator 
photographer accompanied the group, and some of the photographs have been 
preserved. Early excursions called “outdoor meetings” were held in the spring 
and fall at Battlefield House, Dundurn, the Royal Botanical Gardens, and sites 
in Ancaster, Brantford, etc. Members gave short talks on the historic places 
visited, or their hosts related a little history to the “explorers.” Outings are a 
tradition in the Society which has grown and flourished, and the Society has 
been fortunate in having leaders as Mr. Laidler, Mr. Bailey, Miss Farmer and 
Miss Shaw to carry out the necessary preparations. Members who have attend- 
ed all the outings should now be authorities on Southern Ontatrio and its history. 


Miss Florence Crabtree, a longtime member, has almost total recall and can 
add much detail to the brief reports of these outings contained in the Minute 
books. One of these reports read: 


On September 10, 1955, by kind permission of the present owners, 
the Hungarian Sisters of Social Service, there was an afternoon 
gathering at Auchmar, the former seat of the Buchanan family. Sister 
Columba spoke on Auchmar, the Buchanan family, Mount Cenacle, 
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and the work of the religious order. She was later sent a copy of 
Wentworth Landmarks and four one-pound boxes of candy. 


Another outing went to the old Pump House, followed by a chicken dinner 
at the Pines Restaurant in Stoney Creek; a visit to Christ Church, Woodburn; 
and then to the Binbrook birthplace of George Washington Johnson, writer 
of the song “When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” There, Mr. Bailey read 
Mr. Laidler’s historical outline and all sang the first verse of that song. Also, 
there was the costume meeting at Dundurn when Mr. Edward Goodale dressed 
as Sir Allan MacNab, and a number of other members, including Miss Crab- 
tree, wore period costumes. 


A logical outgrowth of concern with landmarks is the more recent activity 
of plaquing historic sites, and the Society has been actively identified with the 
erection of the following markers by the Province of Ontario: 


Durdurn Castle Claremont Lodge and Auchmar 
Whitehern The Burlington Glass Works 
“When You and 1 Were William Blair Bruce 

Young Maggie” Sir John Harvey 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church The Burlington Races 


Publication of papers given before the Society was one of its earliest aims. 
Mr. Laidler, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Woodhouse made repeated suggestions, but 
progress was slow. About 1950 a suggestion was made that sixteen papers should 
be edited and typed and four copies made, at a cost of $46.20. These copies 
were to be placed in the records of the Society and in the Public Library. Mr. 
Thomas Thomson said that it would be ridiculous to haggle over a few dollars, 
and that the Society should ask for a grant from the city for a real publication. 
Mr. Laidler resigned as editor in 1954, and Miss Mary Farmer, who was already 
custodian, became editor. In March 1957 the publishing of some of the growing 
number of papers was investigated. Members of the committee were T.M. Bailey, 
Dr. Charles M. Johnson of McMaster University, Nina Edwards, and T.R. 
Woodhouse. In November 1957 the committee presented its recommendations, 
all of which were accepted. The publication was to be ready for the annual 
meeting in March 1958. Mr. Laidler was asked to prepare a note on the foun- 
ding of this Society for inclusion in the book stressing Lieut.-Col. McCullough’s 
life and work. Dr. Johnson had resigned and Miss Farmer took his place. Four- 
teen years after the founding of the Society the committee had the pleasure of 
presenting “Wentworth Bygones, Volume 1”. Twelve more numbers have been 
published since and have proved extremely valuable to researchers. 


In 1978 a newsletter appeared, the brain child of William Rosart, firmly 
established by the editing of William King, and brought to reality by the prin- 
ting expertise of Peter Falladown. Up to that point it had been a policy that 
members of the Society should be notified of meetings and speakers by means 
of postcards. The Executive did not want to be bound to a list of speakers set 
too far in advance and there was never a printed programme covering a season’s 
meeting. With rising postal rates, slow postal deliveries, and the difficulties of 
having cards addressed, it occurred to the “two Bills” that greater publicity and 
a greater value for the money would be achieved by a quarterly newsletter an- 
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nouncing meetings and other events and items of interest. The publication, aow 
¢ . . 
called “The Herald,” was an immediate success. 


In 1979 T.M. Bailey’s long-time dream of publication of a Dictionary of 
Hamilton Biography came true, with the sponsorship of the Society. 


The group within the membership which handled photographs and the pic- 
ture collection was formed in 1946 when Miss Freda Waldon’s motion was pass- 
ed, that Mr. George Laidler and Mr. Robert S. Charlton be appointed as a com- 
mittee to select photographs from private and public collections, with a view 
to preserving them and copying them for the Society. Fifty dollars was allowed 
for expenditures. Mr. Laidler supplied some of the pictures from his own collec- 
tion. Mrs. John Longworth loaned photographs taken by her father, the well- 
known photographer Fred Sharpe. Photographs taken by A.T. Neill in the 1890s 
and some loaned by C.E. Bull were copied. 


As time went on, more photographs were added and small sums of money 
were granted for expenses. The cooperation of camera clubs was enlisted for 
photographing old buildings about to be torn down, or in preserving local scenes 
about to be changed by development. Slides were made from the Society’s pic- 
tures and the collection was sorted and indexed. Mr. Charles Doubrough became 
custodian in 1970, and in 1979 the Special Collections Department of the 
Hamilton Public Library was given the opportunity to copy pictures from it for 
their own rapidly growing collection. Between the Society and the library a wealth 
of photographic historical material exists. The present custodian of the Socie- 
ty’s pictures is Mr. Murray Aikman. 


It soon became apparent that the groups planned by the early Society to 
work in special areas were not active or needed. Instead, the work was being 
done by individuals rather than groups, which did not achieve as much involve- 
ment by the membership as was hoped. Nevertheless, a good many of the papers 
given before by the Society have been by members, papers that have covered 
an immense variety of subject both local and national interest, and in fields 
previously little explored. 


The Society was just two years old in 1946 when the City of Hamilton 
celebrated its Centennial, and published a book for that occasion, edited by 
Dr. Wingfield. Other members of the Society also wrote articles for that book, 
as well as the Centennial articles in the Hamilton Spectator. 


To encourage young people to try their hand at writing, an essay contest 
for students was suggested in the 1950s and tried in the 1970s. Entries became 
fewer and poorer in quality, and after a few years the effort was abandoned. 
A Junior History Society was formed by Mr. Murray Aikman, but after some 
successful meetings it became dormant. 


The Society has gathered a great deal of historical material on Hamilton, 
and has preserved it from possible destruction. Most if it is housed in the Special 
Collections Department of the Hamilton Public Library and is readily available 
to the public. The Archives of the Society are also in the Library. 
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Over the years, the Society has worked with organizations having similar 
aims and objectives. The Minutes record great concern over the preservation 
of Battery Lodge and Sandyford Place. The restoration of Dundurn Castle as 
a Centennial project in 1967 owed a great deal to T.M. Bailey as Chairman 
of the Research Committee, with Miss Waldon as Official Representative of the 
Society. The entire Reference Department of the Hamilton Public Library had 
a part to play in that work, and there has always been an extremely close rela- 
tionship between the Library and the Society. 


Activities and problems in recent times seem more complicated and 
sophisticated than in the Society’s early days; nevertheless, there are always of- 
ficers of high calibre to cope with each. Today, publicity is not as easy to obtain 
as it was when the Hamilton Spectator publicized meetings, sent photographers, 
and gave extensive coverage to our activities. Now, we have Cable Four T.V. 
and area newspapers giving generous coverage. 


In an attempt to find out what would make members of the Head-of-the- 
Lake Historical Society attend meetings in greater numbers, the Executive sent 


out a questionnaire in 1955. Only six replies were received. 


But we survived! 


Past Presidents (1950-1884) 


Wm. McCulloch, J.T.L. Fletcher, Murray W. Aikman, Gordon Powell, T.M. Bailey, Katharine 
Greenfield, John Cowan, Nina Edwards, Charles A. Carter, Lillian M. Shaw, Mary H. Farmer. 
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ST. VLADIMIR’S UKRAINIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH, HAMILTON 


by Tina Sayn* 
(An Address to the Society on November 18, 1977) 


Eastern Orthodox Churches are the major Christian churches in Eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Egypt. They form a federation, made up of nineteen indepen- 
dent churches united by common beliefs and traditions, and sometimes spoken 
of as the Greek Orthodox Church. About two hundred and fifty million peo- 
ple belong to the Orthodox Church, with many branches in the United States, 
Canada, and Western Europe. 


St. Vladimir’s Ukrainian Orthodox Church stands on Barton Street east, 
near Gage Avenue. The minister, the Very Reverend W. Fedak, came from 
Western Canada in 1950, and has served the parish for twenty-seven years. 


Following are important events in the history of the Ukrainian Greek Or- 
thodox Church of Canada, and St. Vladimir’s parish in Hamilton: 
1918 - July 18-19. The first conference of 150 delegates was held in Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, when it was resolved to organize the Church in Canada. 
1919 - November 15. The official opening of the Theological Seminary of the 
(huren: 
1922 - June 18. The first Divine Liturgy in Canada, entirely in the Ukrainian 
language, was celebrated in Saskatoon by Father S.W. Sawchuk. 
1926 - January 19. An organizational meeting in Hamilton was planned on 
February Ist, twenty-five people joined the parish, and the first executive was 
elected. 
1926 - May 1. The Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church of Canada was incor- 
porated by an Act of the Canadian Parliament. 
1933 - January 22. On a motion by Mr. Z. Kalyniuk the Hamilton parish was 
named “St. Vladimir’s.” 
1948 - April 17. A plot of ground was purchased by the Rev. T. Kisiliuk. 
1949 - November 6. The foundation of the church building was blessed by Arch- 
bishop Mstyslaw. 
1950 - September 1. The Rev. Father Fedak was appointed Rector of St. 
Vladimir’s Church. 
1954 - St. Vladimir’s Church building was completed. 
1956 - November 25. The 30th Anniversary of the parish was celebrated by Ar- 
chbishop Michael, the Rev. W. Fedak, and visiting clergy. 
1957 - Fourteen acres of land at Winona, named Golden Gate Park, were pur- 
chased by the parish. In that year, the congregation observed the Fedak’s 25th 
wedding anniversary. 
1958 - June 22. The official opening and blessing of Golden Gate Park took place. 
1966 - The building of the Church School was completed, and it was officially 
opened. Father Fedak was presented with a jewelled cross by the Council of 
Bishops. 
1966 - October 19. The Council of Bishops elevated St. Vladimir's Church to 
the status of a cathedral. The highlight of the 40th anniversary of the parish 
was the blessing of the Church School. 
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1971 - May 9. The Council of Bishops in Canada bestowed upon the Rev. W. 
Fedak its highest award — The Mitre — for outstanding services to the church 
and the community. 

1975 - June 8. A symbolic burning of the mortgage took place. 

1975 - October 26. Jubilee celebrations honoured the Very Rev. and Mrs. Fedak 
for their twenty-five years of service at St. Vladimir’s. 

1976 - October. The 50th anniversary of the parish was celebrated. 


THE INTERIOR OF ST. VLADIMIR’S CATHEDRAL 
Ikonostasis 


The Sanctuary of the church is separated from the Nave by a wooden screen 
called the Ikonostasis, because it is decorated with ikons or sacred images. It 
has three doors: the large middle doors leading to the Sanctuary are called Royal 
Gates, or Heavenly Doors. 


Only bishops or priests may pass through them, and then only during a 
service. They are open-work, and decorated with ikons and carvings of the Angel 
Gabriel and the Virgin Mary, signifying that on the altar is offered the sacrifice 
for the salvation of mankind. 


Behind the Royal Gates hangs a curtain. It is both drawn across or drawn 
away, during certain prayers and rites. At joyous services, such as vespers and 
matins, it is drawn away, and remains drawn almost all the time during the 
liturgy. 


The door on the left of the Royal Gates leads into Prothesis, on the left 
side of the altar. This is the Northern door, while the door on the right of the 
altar, called the Southern door, leads into the vestry. On these doors are pain- 
tings of the Archangels Gabriel and Michael, the messengers of God. 


Above the Royal Gates is a painting of the Last Supper, to signify that in 
partaking of Christ’s sacrament man is worthy of entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven. At the top of the Ikonostasis is a cross bearing the effigy of Christ 
crucified. 


THE UKRAINIAN GREEK ORTHODOX EASTER 


Easter events begin on Palm Sunday, with confessions and Holy Liturgy. 
The Holy Liturgy begins on Maundy Thursday, and ends on Easter Sunday 
with the blessing of the Paska. Early on Sunday morning the pastor, the choir, 
and all the parishioners, leave the church in an ordernly procession, to proceed 
three times around the building signifying the three days that Christ lay in the 
tomb. At the conclusion of the Holy Liturgy, usually at 7 a.m. on Easter Sun- 
day, the parishioners circle the church carrying Easter baskets, containing a varie- 
ty of foods, a burning candle, a Paska and salt, and hand-painted eggs. Paska 
is a special braided bread, baked at home only for the Easter event. 


One of the most beautiful and treasured customs of Ukrainians is the decora- 
tion of Easter eggs, or Pysanky. The word “Pysanky” comes from the Ukrainian 
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“to write”, and this is literally how the eggs are decorated, with a metal-tipped 
stick dipped in beeswax. Each area in the Old Country has its own traditional 
design, passed down from mother to daughter. While the basic designs are com- 
mon, their significance may vary from one village to another. 


The Pysanky are made in secret. The dyes used are closely guarded, and 
no two eggs are identical. They are unveiled only when they are taken to the 
church to be blessed on Easter Eve, and are then exchanged among family and 
friends. 


Although they appear to be purely decorative, the Pysanky have meaning. 
When the first Ukrainians settled in Canada they adapted their old traditions 
to their new homeland, and sheaves of wheat became symbolic of the West. 
Colours, too, have a special meaning: green signifying money; purple, high power; 
red, love; pink, success; orange, attraction; black, remembrance; white, purity; 
yellow, spirituality; blue, health; and brown, happiness. The designs may be 
classified in three categories: geometric forms, animals, and other creatures. 
Canadian Pysanky-makers are proud of their art, and a competition is held in 
Edmonton every year. 


Within the Eastern Orthodox Church, these and other traditional customs 
are observed to mark the various seasons of the church year, to the glory of 


Almighty God. 


* A prize winner in the essay contest for school pupils conducted by the society. 


This paper was edited by the Publication Committee. 


St. Vladimir’s Ukrainian Orthodox Church and School 
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